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HISTORICALOUTLINE OFTHE 
DANISH LANGUAGE. 


THE Danish Language is one of the four into 
which the mother tongue of the North was 
gradually divided; it is not only the spoken 
and literary language of Denmark, but, in 
conformity with her political union with Nor- 
way towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
it became the literary [language in that country 
also. 

We find the most ancient remains of the 
Danish language on our few monuments that 
are inscribed with the so-called older Runes, 
of which monuments the Golden Horn is es- 
pecially famous. The inscription on this dates 
from about 500 A.D. and runs :—‘' ek Hlewag- 
astiR HoltingaR horna tawido”’ (‘Ich Liegast 
Holting made this Horn’). This form of lan- 
guage is so old that we have here not merely 
the original tongue for all the newer northern 
languages, but find also, in many cases, the 
same forms which must once have been com- 
mon to all Germanic peoples. These forms are 
older than those that are known from Wulfilas’ 
contemporary translation of the Bible into the 
Gothic language, in which the inscription ofthe 
Golden Horn would have taken the following 
form:—“‘ik Hliugasts Hultiggs hatirn tawida.’’ 

A considerable number of inscriptions in 
the ordinary, more recent Runic alphabet fol- 
low, in Denmark, the scanty remains of in- 
scriptions in the older Runes. In these in- 
scriptions, the language as well as the Runic 
forms has undergone important changes; yet 
in the tenth century Danish is in all essentials 
still one with Norse, whilst the language on 
our Runic stones of the tenth century agrees 
in all points with that which rang through the 
contemporary Norwegian-Icelandic songs of 
the Skalds. For an example of this we select 
the inscription on the Glavendruper Stone on 
Fiinen. it dates from the beginning of the 
tenth century, and if we give for each Rune 
the alphabetical letter which nearest expresses 
its sound value, it will read as follows :— 
‘Ragnhildr satti stain Pannsi eft Ala Salwa 





goda, wia haidwerdan pegn. AlasyniR gaerdu 
kumbl pausi eft fadur sinn auk hans kuna eft 
wer sinn; en Séti raist rinaR pAssi oft dréttin 
sinn. pérr wigi Passi rinaR!’ 

(‘Ragnhild erected this stone to Ale the 

Salve-Goden, the famous guardian of the tem- 
ple. Ale’s sons made this monument to their 
father, and his wife to her husband; but Sote 
scratched these Runes to his lord. May Thor 
hallow these Runes! ’’) 
With the exception of some older forms (sa¢#i= 
setti; Dbannsi, bassi=penna, pessi,bessar), this 
language agrees as good as completely with 
the form of language in the oldest known 
Icelandic manuscripts. That the language in 
Denmark down to about the year tooo dif- 
fered from the language of the rest of the North 
only in the smallest non-essentials is shown 
by the inscription on the great Jaellinger Stone 
which dates from the end of the tenth century 
and runs:—‘Haraldr konungR bad garwa 
kumbl pPausi eft Gorm fadur sinn auk eft 
pyrwi médur sina, sa Haraldr es sér wann 
Danmark alla auk Norweg auk Dani gerdi 
kristna. (‘King Harald commanded this 
monument to be erected to Gorm his father 
and to Thyra his mother—that Harald who 
conquered all Denmark and Norway and 
brought the Danes to Christianity.’’) 

About the year 1000, however, a peculiar 
sound transition made its appearance (some- 
what later showing itself in Swedish also), 
whilst the old diphthongs became transformed 
into long, simple vowels: az into e, aw and ey 
into @: stainn>stenn, daudr>dgdr, heyra> 
hera. The first great division within the 
northern tongue began with these transitions, 
through which Dano-Swedish became opposed 
to Norwegian-Icelandic. Unfortunately we 
have only very few monuments which show 
the development of the Danish language from 
the middle of the eleventh to the end of the 
thirteenth century. It most clearly appears, 
however,’ from our oldest written monuments 
that just at this period the language had de- 
veloped faster. These monuments are princi- 
pally from the most ancient manuscripts of 
our old provincial laws (the Schonish, the 
two Seelandish, and the Jutish)—and, in round 
numbers, may have been composed about the 
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year 1300. The language of this period stands 
forth in three chief dialects: the Schonish, 
the Seelandish, and the Jutish. On the other 
hand, a joint literary language was still un- 
known, but each province used its own dialect, 
which it sought to form into a common literary 
language for the entire province. About the 
year 1300,no slight changes had developed with- 
in the separate provincial dialects themselves. 
This clearly appears from the condition of 
things in Jutland, the oldest manuscripts 
there .represent a common Jutish provincial 
language, whilst the contemporary manuscripts 
of the Flensburger municipal laws are marked- 
ly Anglian. 

In opposition to Old Norse, the above-men- 
tioned transition of the old diphthongs into 
single vowels about the year 1300, is common 
to all Danish dialects (e¢h=eidr; /os=lauss ; 
lase@=leysa), also, the loss of the &4 before 
1, n, ry (lape=hiaupa); the loss of the modifi- 
cation of the # (land, plur. land=Old N. land, 
plur. lend); the loss of the modification of the 
4 in the Optative of the preterite (ware, 
toke—Old N. veri, teeki) and in the sing. of 
the ind. present (in this, however Jutish has 
kept the modification in individual cases: 
ger and genger by the side of gar and 
ganger, which is arbitrary in Schonish; un- 
modified forms in Seelandish seem to rest on 
Jutish influence); the disuse of the v in the 
nom. sing. of Substantives, which, by this 
means agrees with the accusative; (arf=old 
Norse arfr and arf); both these cases agree 
also in the plural arfze (a)—Old Norse arfar 
and arfa; synzr (ir)=Old Norse synir and 
sunu). In opposition to modern Danish all 
the dialects have still preserved &, ¢, p, and 
gh as the concluding sound where we now 
have g, d, 6; 7, v, (take, utzen, tape, wegh, 
logh=tage, uden, tabe; Vej, Lov); ¢ as the 
initial sound (thing=Ting; then=—den); the 
minute distinction between mz (m) and nd, // (2) 
and /d (tan, land=Tand, Land; elle, wald== 
fElde, Vold). 

The most essential difference between the 
dialects themselves consists in this that the 
Schonish preserves a, 7 (e), #, (0) in the ter- 
minations, whilst the Seelandish and Jutish 
have taken @; but in Jutish even this has 
often been lost. Moreover, the Schonish has 





kept the dative form which, on the contrary, 
has fallen into disuse in Jutish and, as a rule, 
in Seelandish. The result of these two differ- 
ences is that Schonish remains much nearer 
to Old Norse than does Seelandish and more 
particularly than Jutish. 

To the language within this epoch (Older 
Danish) follows a period (Old Danish) of tran- 
sition and fermentation. This period dates 
from the middle of the fourteenth and lasts 
throughout the fifteenth century and, during 
it, the development into New Danish was com- 
pleted. The characteristically distinguishing 
mark between the language of this and the 
preceding period, must be mentioned in the 
transition in the system of sounds of 4. 4,p 
and gh, to g, @, 6; 7, v, in the concluding 
sounds; of ¢h (p) to ¢, din the initial sounds; 
and the intermixture of #z and zd, li and dd. 
These and other less essential sound transi- 
tions, cause the orthography of this period to 
be extraordinarily mixed and capricious. This 
arises from the fact that the sound sometimes 
expresses the old pronunciation, sometimes 
denotes the new: and frequently a blending 
of the old and new together; for example, 
the word Zaz, older /agh, can be written /agh, 
law, lau, lawgh, or laugh. The new forms 
force themselves more and more into the in- 
flections; the difference between masculine 
and feminine is often abolished; s becomes 
the universal sign of the possessive case both 
in the singular and plural: and other similar 
changes take place. Nevertheless, many old 
forms are still found side by side with the new, 
and several transition forms, which stand as in- 
termediaries between the Old and New Dan- 
ish, are peculiar to this epoch. Thus by the 
side of the new genitive plural meus we find, 
not merely the old manne, but also men 
without the sign of the possessive. 

Lastly, a great and thorough change in the 
vocabulary of the language showed itself 
during this period; .t left deep traces behind, 
and has impressed its stamp on the language 
down to the present day. The foreign ele- 
ments that can be shown to exist earlier in 
the language are, with few exceptions, only 
Latin words or Greek words in a Latinized 
form; they had already penetrated singly in hea- 
then times (Ark, Kjedel, etc.), but most of them 
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came in with Christianity (Kirke, Kloster, 
Alter, Chor, Font; Biskop, Prest, Munk, 
Degn, Capel, Capellan; Engel, Djzvel, Messe, 
Skrift, skrifte, pine; Paaske, Pinse). On the 
other hand, in the more ancient period it was 
only exceptionally that one word and another 
was adopted from the German language; and 
for the most part, these words were titles 
(Herre, Frue, Jomfru, Junker, Hertug, Greve). 
In the present period, on the contrary, the 
German influence maintains its full force. In 
consequence of the many collisions with Ger- 
many, and especially on account of the too 
powerful influence of the Hanse towns, Dan- 
ish (and also Swedish and Norwegian) was 
flooded by a mighty torrent from Germany. 
This torrent brought with it a countless host 
of Low-German words and of Romance 
words that had been adopted into Low Ger- 
man. These words belong to those in most 
common use at the present day. Examples 
of this are adduced from the different parts of 
speech: at blive, ske, begynde, Begyndelse, 
bér (‘det b6r sig,’ ‘som det sig har og bor’), 
Brug, bruge, Arbejde, at arbejde, mene, Raab, 
raabe, Haab, haabe, skaane, Skaansel, vove, 
regere (usually regnere), krenke, Tvil (now 
Tvivl), tvile (now tvivle), styrte, sluge, Smag, 
smage, tere, tave, pleje (1. to be accustomed, 
2. to tend), ave (sig i) feegte, jage, feje, skure, 
Bulder, buldre, knage, Suk, sukke, Skum, 
skumme; fri Frihed, fremmed, klog, Daare, 
fals(k), Fals(k) and Fals(k)hed, dejlig, grzs- 
selig, klar, fin, gjzv (that is, excellent admir- 
able), kysk, del, stiv, stolt, grov, svag, smal, 
kort, from, kjén (both with the signification 
‘brave’) smuk, skj6n, -agtig, (bledagtig, 
livatig), -feerdig (hoffeerdig, retferdig), sagte, 
sagtmodig, bange, rede (til), idel, lutter, 
saadan, trind, trindt omkring, omtrent, fdje 
(opportune ; trifling), Féje, med Fdéje, at foje; 
Lempe, med Lempe, at lempe, lempelig, 
Kaar, kaare, (also kese), Vilkaar, Hob, til 
Hobe, Del, dels, aldeles, Fordel, Lykke, 
fEventyr, Formue, Klenodie, Billede, Pund, 
Pant, Hast, med (i) Hast, Angest, Frygt, 
frygte, Fare, Stank, stinke, Agt, agte, Magt, 
megtig, Flugt, Tilflugt, Frugt, Lugt (as well 
with the meaning ‘odour’ as ‘air’), lugte, 
Tugt, tugtig, tugte, Rygte, Pligt, pligtig, 
Slegt, Maaltid (Aftenmaaltid = Aftensmad), 
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Frokost, Fastelavn, Selskab, Herskab, -mager 
(Skomager), Frgken, Fruentimmer, Tvilling, 
Borgere, Foged, Fuldmegtig, Formyndere, 
Helled (now Helt), Krig, Orlog, Kiv, Tve- 
dragt, Slot, Hof, Hevisk, Forredere, Skalk 
(that is, ‘rogue’), Hingst, AEsel, Rotte, Pape- 
goje (‘skyde Papegdjen’), Krybbe, Snude, 
Nzb, Stemme, Kunst, Redskab, Skorsten, Ror 
(that is,‘rudder’), Kurv, Stovle, Buxer, Trdje ; 
alligevel, jo, tilforn, forgjzves, ganske (usual- 
ly gantzz). Besides a multitude of others 
with the prefix be- (67), for-, und- and with 
the suffix -hed, which is usually joined toa 
word of Norse origin (bedrove, befale, be- 
hage, Behov, behove, begjzre, Besded, be- 
skjzrme, beskrive, bestaa,betale, betzenke, be- 
vare, bevise, betyde; bilegge, bistaa, Bistand; 
forbarme sig, fordrage, fordrive, fordztve, for- 
mene, fornemme, forstaa, forstyrre; undfly,und- 
gaa, undkomme, undlobe, undsige, undskylde, 
undslippe, undsztte, undvige ; Hoffeerdighed, 
Klarhed, Kyskhed, Hoviskhed, Kjzrlighed, 
Ladhed, Mildhed, Sandhed, Ydmyghed, etc.). 
A Danish (Norwegian) word is frequently sup- 
planted by a nearly related or almost conso- 
nant Low-German word (Dandemand, Danne- 
mand for dughendz man, Del for deld=Old 
N. deild, dog (at) for tho (at)=Old N. po 
(at), Stef-fader, etc. for stiup- styp-, Telt 
for tje2ld), or a pure Danish word receives 
a German suffix (Retvished, Snildhed for the 
old rzetwisze, snille=Old N. rettvisi, snilli; 
Tyveri for thiufnzth), or compound forms 
arise through the reverse arrangement (Vegt 
from Low-German wicht and Old-Danish 
wet). If we add to this that Danish words 
frequently change their meaning under the 
influence of Low German, it will become clear 
how much this intermingling has taken hold 
of the whole structure of the language. In 
the beginning, of course, the pure Danish 
words are nearly related to the Low-German, 
but the latter gradually triumph as a rule 
(Arbejde for ewethe, begynde for byriz, 
blive and ske for worthe, kurv for lob, Lugt 
and Smag for don and tev (Thef), Pant for 
weth, raabe, for obz ; Sprog, Rejse, at rejse, 
which later became universal, still appear by 
the side of the old Maal, Ferd, at fare; in 
this, and in other individual cases, the Dan- 
ish and German word have been preserved 
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side by side to the present day: Falsk and 
Svig, Frokost and Davre, Frygt, frygte and 
Redsel, reddes, Slot and Borg, Stemme and 
Rgst, AZsel and Asen, etc. 

Many of the Low-German words (especially 
in legal documents and translations from the 
German) which appear in the literature of this 
time were certainly never in common use in 
every-day language; and later on many of 
them were again supplanted by Norse or 
High-German words, or changed in other 
ways. Thus, a multitude of words with the 
prefix 5e-, etc., disappeared; kjzer, kjzrlig 
supplanted lef, levelig, and so on; Luft took 
the place of Lugt, and in this case we now 
have both the Low-German and High-German 
word but with different signification; Stift 
and stifte for Stigt and stigte, erhverve suc- 
ceeding to forhverve, Klogskab to Kloghed, 
and so forth; Naktegal, which was adopted 
into Old Danish from Low German became 
transformed into Nattergal, ombzre became 
undvere, etc.; transition of meaning appears 
in from, kj6n, and many other words. But, 
nevertheless, such deep traces have been left 
behind by the German influence of this period, 
that they can never be thoroughly effaced from 
our vocabulary. 

Yet, in one respect, a difference shows itself 
between the language of this and earlier 
times and in a progress towards New Danish. 
Whilst the monuments of the earlier periods 
give the dialects of the different provinces 
with all their idiomatic characteristics, now 
we are met by a struggle to avoid some 
strongly marked dialectic characteristics ; thus 
the Jutish @c or ac becomes supplanted by zeg. 
Nevertheless, a common literary Danish lan- 
guage had not yet developed; as in earlier 
periods, we can still point out the three chief 
dialects in the literary monuments of this time; 
namely, Schonish, Seelandish and Jutish. 

On the attempt, which was made at the time 
of the Union, to provide a common Dano- 
Swedish literary language we need not dwell; 
happily for both languages, it led to nothing ; 
nevertheless, it has left traces in the Swedish 
language, which, on the contrary, has not 
been the case in Danish. 

The tolerably large poetical and prose liter- 
ature, which is handed down to us asa picture 


of the language of this period, exists mostly 
in translations: knightly romances in rhyme 
and prose, books of travel, a multitude of re- 
ligious writings, etc. The later manuscripts 
of the old provincial laws form a continuation 
of the national literature of the preceding 
period ; to them may be added a great number 
of other legal writings (municipal laws, regula- 
tions of guilds, and documents of different 
kinds). As especially important monuments 
in which the language often takes a higher 
elevation, we call particular attention to the 
Danish Rhyming Chronicle, and the poems of 
the priest, Micheal, the Seer of Iden. In 
their grammatical form (the Island Dialect), 
both of them are nearer to the literary 
language of the present day than either the 
Jutish or Schonish monuments of the language 
of that period. We must not forget, more- 
over, that side by side with the written litera- 
ture there existed many poems, which, for 
generations were transmitted from mouth to 
mouth; namely, the ballads of the people; 
and these, although they were first noted 
down in the sixteenth century, yet, in many 
ways, can also throw light upon the language 
of this time. 

Meanwhile, the impulse towards a common 
literary language which should gradually sup- 
plant the dialects, became more and more 
apparent; but it appears a struggle for the 
pre-eminence in this respect was long carried 
on between Jutish and Seelandish. As is well 
known, this struggle ended at the Reformation 
with the complete victory of the Seelandish, 
which, from this time, was raised to the posi- 
tion of a common Danish literary language. 
The Danish translation of the Bible of the 
year 1550 (Christian III’s Bible) must be men- 
tioned as the work which, so to say, gave to 
the literary language its official stamp. This 
translation, which is an exact reproduction of 
the German translation of Luther, resulted 
from the combined labors of several of the 
most able men and best stylists of the time, 
and is noteworthy for its remarkably pure and 
flowing language, and, in comparison with the 
previous confusion, for its most consistent or- 
thography. In connection with this transla- 
tion of the Bible,we must call special attention 
not only to Christian Pedersen, as the man 
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who, of all the distinguished Danish stylists of 
the time of the Reformation, had the most 
important share in it, but also to Peder Palla- 
dius, to whom next to Chr. Pedersen this 
translation is without doubt most indebted, to 
Hans Tavsen and Povl Helgesen (Paulus 
Eliz). The language of the two first-named 
writers is nearer to the language of the 
present day than that of the remaining im- 
portant authors of the Reformation; this nat- 
urally follows, in no slight degree, from the 
circumstance that the language of the Bible 
was their language also. 

Somewhat later in A. S. Vedel, we meet 
with a man who also had an essential influence 
on the development of the literary language; 
in particular through his translation of Saxo 
(1575). This translation was the first great 
non-theological prose work in which, after the 
Reformation, the Danish language resounded 
smooth and pure. The same praise that is 
bestowed on Vedel for his pure and flowing 
language, is due also to his contemporary, the 
Norwegian Priest, Peder Clauss6n Friis, the 
translator of the Norwegian Saga of the King. 

With the eminent Danish authors of the 
Reformation begins that period in the history 
of the language named Modern Danish, be- 
cause the system of sounds and forms had 
now attained, in all essentials, the same sta- 
bility as in our day. Nevertheless, a series of 
older forms which were later altered or wholly 
relinquished, divide the language of the time 
of the Reformation from that of to-day. As 
the most important of these forms we note the 
following: neuter plural without termination 
in forms such as land, hus, tre; hizrte, hige 
(=Lande, Treer, etc.); the termination -ere 
for -er in words like dommere, etc.; gen. sing. 
in permanent forms in -senvs, -ens; as, for 
example, barnsens, landsens, brgdsens and 
bradens, kgdens (=Barnets, etc.); change of 
the vowel in the singular and plural preterite 
(bandt-bunde, drak-drukke); forms of the pres- 
ent tense as skin, meen, far, stril, bless 
(=skinner, etc.); 2nd. pers. sing. of the Im- 
perative in -e in kalde, suare, etc. (now kald, 
svar); preterite and participle in -¢e, -¢ for 
newer -ede, ef; as, lgsste, lasst, miste, mist, 
kaste, kast; the termination -¢ in the 2nd. 
pers. present tense, vilt, kant, skalt, maat; -s¢ 





into -es¢, terst, vedst, and in the preterite of 
the strong verbs (gaffst, drogst, labst, etc.); 
and the preservation of the optative preterite 
(vunde, vaare, toge). 

A remarkable retrogression in the treatment 
of the language already began to be shown by 
Vedel’s immediate successors, Arild Huitfeldt 
and C. C. Lyskander. A longer period now 
follows wherein Latin stood pre-eminent as 
the language of the learned, and the Danish 
language, existing in a narrow and insignifi- 
cant state, was but little cultivated or im- 
proved. 

Nevertheless, that its voice could ring, pure 
and clear even in the middle of the Latin 
period, is shown by the excellent works of this 
time in poetry and in prose. We only need to 
remember the names of Anders Arrebo, 
Anders Bording, Thomas Kingo, the Norwe- 
gian Petter Dass, Birgitte Thott (translation 
of Seneca, 1658) and Leonora Christine (/am- 
mersminde),; and, finally, Christian V.’s Dan- 
ish Laws (1683) which are even classical in 
language and contents. Yet in energy and 
strength, in purity and ease of style, the lan- 
guage of this time, even in the most excellent 
writings, can compare only exceptionally with 
that which had previously flowed from the 
pens of Chr. Pedersen and P. Palladius, 
Vedel and P. Clauss6n. We get a powerful 
impression of the universal condition of the 
language when we listen to the repeated com- 
plaints over its degradation, and when we see 
with what difficulties Peder Syv, its most 
zealous advocate in the last half of the seven- 
teenth century, had to struggle, in order to ex- 
press his thoughts in his mother tongue. His 
avowal in the preface to Den Danske Sprog- 
Kunst is significant in this respect; ‘‘ Some- 
times an entire sentence is given in Latin, in 
order that it may be the better understood.”’ 

Hence, the language which Holberg found 
in existence on his appearance, was little im- 
proved, and in many respects, poor and un- 
wieldy. It could scarcely have been believed 
that the language possessed the capacity, to 
render not only all that was in agitation in its 
natiye country, but also the many partly new 
thoughts and ideas which had found expres- 
sion in the rest of Europe. Such was the 
case, however; the language contained all 
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the germs within itself which were necessary 
for its complete development and blossom if 
a great mind used it and bent it to his thoughts. 
Holberg proved this by his magnificent liter- 
ary activity, which in many respects created a 
national literarature anew. MHolberg had set 
himself two tasks: to teach his countrymen ; 
and to polish his native language; it is well 
known that in both he succeeded to a remark- 
able degree. Still, itcannot be denied that, in 
spite of its many great and unmistakeable ex- 
cellences, Holberg’s language is very far 
removed from the Danish of the present day. 
The whole style of it, and the hosts of 
foreign (Franco-Latin) words, give it a 
color very unlike that of our modern lan- 
guage. 

Nevertheless, as early as Holberg’s time, 
the impulse was given to the great change 
which led to the formation of the modern 
Danish literary language. This change grad- 
ually grew out of the purification of the lan- 
guage which was begun by Eilschov (1747), 
and carried on by J. S. Sneedorf (Den patrio- 
tiske Tilskuer 1761-63); it evoked a lively 
controversy, which excited the popular inter- 
est to such a degree, that it was even brought 
on the stage (through Charlotte Dorothea 
Biehl’s comedy, Haarklgveren, 1765). The 
result of this controversy was the removal from 
the language of a great number of the 
earlier borrowed French and Latin words 
and the formation, modelled on the German, 
of a multitude of new words, particularly 
for abstract ideas, which are still for the most 
part in common use. The following words 
belong to those overrated by Eilschov: Bog- 
sal, Hgresal, Enkelthed, Hvilepunkt, Jordlag, 
Kunstdommer, Kunstner, Omkreds, Over- 
flade, Retslerd, Selvstendighed, Tonekunst, 
Tvangslov, Valsprog. Other sources of en- 
richment of the mother-tongue and of the 
suppression of foreign words are: the Old 
Norse, the Old Danish, the other northern 
languages, and the Danish dialects. In our 
century these sources are copiously drawn 
upon, but in those days they were very spar- 
ingly used. The word 4Zmne, however, was 
adopted from the Swedish and Gaade, which 
‘‘was lost in Copenhagen but still common- 
ly used in the country,”’ from the vulgar tongue, 





Stindfrossen (now stivfrossen) and ztlede 
(for adoptere) ‘‘a very good Norwegian word,”’ 
on the contrary, did not maintain their ground. 
Several of the old words from Vedel’s trans- 
lation of Saxo, however, came into use 
later (four, Hjemlov, Kaar, Kaare, Varetegt, 
verne). Many of the newer words, moreover, 
had to endure a long and severe struggle be- 
fore they were universally employed. Hol- 
berg might well make fun of people who 
wrote ‘‘ Monsieur’”’ and ‘‘ Franco”’ on a letter 
sent between Ringsted and Slagelse; but 
nevertheless, he continued to use numbers of 
Romance words, and in several places he de- 
clares himself against the puristic movement, 
already begun. In the delightful epistle (448) 
which, according to his own assértion (Ep. 451), 
was composed “in order to point out the 
groundless undertaking of the purists’’ were 
cited Lzegekunsten, Bogsal, Hgresal, Digter 
for Medicinen, Bibliothek, Auditorium, Poét, 
amongst other ‘‘ awkward and unintelligible ”’ 
words. Subjects for Ch. Biehl’s sarcasm are, 
for example, besjzles af noget, Bestrzbelse, 
beundre, Beundring, Bisag, Fordom, Fornem- 
melse, Gjenstand, indsigtsfuld, Kunstdommer, 
Lidenskab, Omdémme, overdreven, Overleg, 
Smag, udaande, Vindesyge, virksom, and /Ere- 
frygt. According to the testimony of Snee- 
dorf and J. Baden, the words beundre, be- 
démme, érfrygt had been the subject of 
conversation in all social gatherings, and the 
objects of many jests, before they became 
current language. In 1793 Eler still marks 
Lidenskab and Gjenstand as ‘ new-coined 
words of foreign origin’’ which were expelled 
from the dictionaries of learned societies 
‘‘with just censure’’; in 1799 J. Baden says 
that a greater part of the French words ear- 
lier brought into use are supplanted by ‘‘good 
and honest Danish’”’ ones, so that now one 
rarely sees “absurd, Absurditet, admirere, 
preferere, excellere, producere and a thou- 
sand others’’; but he adds, ‘‘we shall never 
root them out from the colloquial language ;”’ 
and as an example he cites the work A7er- 
tegn, which “will never drive the French 
caresse from the colloquial language,” in par- 
ticular, because one can form the verb cares- 
sere from the last, whilst scarcely any one 
would use 4jertegne. Now, however Kjer- 
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tegn as well as kjertegne have completely 
driven out Caresse and caressere. 

Of course many of the words formed at 
that time never came into universal use, or 
were relinquished later (Forevending, now 
Paaskud) or changed in various ways; some 
received another suffix: Erfaring for Er- 
farenhed, Forvirring for Forvirrelse, Und- 
ersggelse for Undersggning ; several uncon- 
nected words blended into one: Beveggrund 
for bevegende Grund, Skjénaand for skjén 
Aand, Fattigvzsen for de Fattiges Vesen. But 
the design of Eilschov and Sneedorf was 
carried out, in general and upon a large scale, 
and at the same time, the last understood how 
to mould his language so that in style as well 
as vocabulary it coincides in all essentials 
with that of to-day. From the time of Snee- 
dorf’s appearance, therefore, we can reckon, 
and not without good grounds, a new (the 
last) period in the history of the Danish lan- 
guage, which we must then name Modern 
Danish. 

The language had shown that it possessed 
a remarkable power for development, and the 
movement thus begun has continued through 
the whole of the eighteenth century down to 
our own day. A higher poetical language 
was created through Ewald and Oehlenschla- 
ger, and even in strictly scientific matters, 
new native words were successfully formed 
(H. C. arsted, R. K. Rask). For holding fast to 
and leading this national movement in the 
language, great honor is due to the supporters 
of political freedom in the middle of the 
century, who exchanged the earlier President, 
Comité, Amendement, Interpellation for For- 
mand, Udvalg, A2ndringsforslag, Forespoérg- 
sel, at the same time that we obtained Folke- 
ting, Landsting, Flertal, Mindretal, Dagsorden, 
etc. 

Through great struggles and severe birth- 
pains, then, the Danish literary language has 
obtained the shape, in which it now resounds 
to us through a rich and many-sided literature, 
and to every unprejudiced observer it will be 
clear that a steady development is still in pro- 
gress whose end is to create words as pure, 
as indigeneous and as markedly Danish as 
possible. 

Contemporary with this modern develop- 


ment of the Danish language is a correspond- 
ing movement in Norway with Norwegian as 
its aim; and the struggle there to give the 
literary language a distinctive Norwegian 
stamp, has become stronger and stronger. 
This movement is encouraged by the great 
poets, B. Bjdrnson and H. Ibsen, and by the 
the entire feeling of the nation; itis not only 
justifiable, but has been, and will continue to 
be, of utility for the development of the lan- 
guage, not only of Norway, but also of all 
Scandinavia, and it will still be so even if its 
natural result should be that the common 
Dano-Norwegian literary language breaks up 
into Danish and Norwegian. 

Side by side with the common Danish liter- 
ary language, the different dialects of each 
province are naturally still spoken, and at the 
present day still divided into the same three 
chief groups as in the Middle Ages. They 
are :—Bornholmish, which since the separa- 
tion of Schonen from Denmark stands as the 
representative of East Danish; the Island 
Dialect (Fiinish, Seelandish, etc.); and Jutish. 
The chief characteristics of the three groups 
are: the Barnholmish preserves a@ in the ter- 
minations, where the Island Dialect has ob- 
tained e¢ (@),whilst the Jutish has quite discarded 
this sound (bzra, bere, ber). That the Is- 
land Dialect is again separated into a multi- 
tude of sub-divisions, is easily understood. 

The oldest Danish grammar is E. Pontop- 
pidan’s Latin Grammatica Danica, 1668. Af- 
ter that followed the compendious Danish 
works of P. Syv (Den Danske Sprog-Kunst, 
1685) and H. T. Gerner (Orthographia Danica, 
1679, Epitome Philologie Danic@, 1690). 
Through his gift of keen observation, the gram- 
matical works of J. Héysgaard, the discoverer 
of the nature of sound, take a high and peculiar 
place (Accentuered og Raisonnered Grammat- 
ica, 1747; Dansk Syntax, 1752). After him 
must be named J. Baden (Forelesninger over 
det danske Sprog, 1785), W. H. F. Abraham- 
son Versuch einer volistindigen danischen 
Sprachlehre, 1812),S.M. J. Bloch (Fuddstendig 
Dansk Sproglere, 1817), R. Rask (A Gram 
mar of the Danish Language, 1830). From 
more recent times, two works in particular by 
the Norwegian, J. Lakke (Modermaaltes Form- 





lere, 1855) and K. Knudsen (Haandbog 7 
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Dansk-Norsk Sproglere, 1856) deserve to be 
especially noted. The orthography of the 
language has several times called forth acrimo- 
nious and tedious struggles. R. Rask’s 
Videnskabelig dansk Retskrivningslere (1826), 
marks an epoch in this question, but at the 
same time provoked a controversy, which has 
endured to the present day, and is not yet 
settled. Prosody is treated of by S. Povelsén 
(Prosodia Danica, 1671), C. A. Thortsen (For- 
sag til en Dansk Metrik, 1833-34), and E. von 
der Recke (Principerne for den danske Vers- 
kunst, 1881). 

The history of the language has only lately 
been made the subject of scientific treatment 
[R. Rask, Den danske Grammatiks Endelser 
og Former af det islandske Sprog forklarede 
Skand. Literaturselskabs Skrifter (17. vol- 
umes, 1820); N. M. Petersen Det danske 
Sprogs Historie (1829) a remarkable work for 
its time, and still in keeping with the spirit of 
the age; K.J. Lyngby Udsagnsordenes bojning 
i jyske lov og in den Jyske sprogart, (1863); L. 
Wimmer, Navneordenes bojning i eldre Dansk 
(1868); Den historiske sprogforskning og mod- 
ersmaalet 1868}. 

Only two dictionaries on the modern lan- 
guage have an independent importance; 
namely, the great, still unfinished,work of the 
Scientific Society, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1793; and C. Molbech’s (1833, 2nd 
edition 1859). The vocabulary of the older 
language is worked up by G. F. V. Lund (De¢ 
e@ldste danske Skriftsprogs Ordforraad 1877; 
very faulty), C. Molbech (Dansk Glossarium, 
1857-66). O. Kalkar, Ordbog til det eldre 
danske Sprog, 1881; eight parts up to the 
present). Hitherto, unfortunately, but little of 
real scientific importance has been done for 
the study of our dialects. F. Dyrlund pub- 
lished a short universal Udsigt over de danske 
Sprogarter in 1857. C. Molbech’s Dansk 
Dialect-Lexicon (1841), which treats of the 
Island and Jutish dialects, but excludes Born- 
holmish, contains rich materials, but in many 
respects is inaccurate and defective. A com- 
pleted dictionary in MS. by J. C. Espersen on 
Bornholmish, was handed over to the Scien- 
tific Society after his death, and its publication 
may be expected soon. That the preference 
in the study of the Danish dialects was given 





almost exclusively to Jutish, was grounded, 
for the most part, on political circumstances. 
The most important of the works on this dia- 
lect are: L. Varming’s Det jyske Folkesprog 
(1862), which treats of the Jutish dialect in 
general; E. Hagerup’s excellent work De? 
danske Sprog i Angel (1854; 2nd edition by K. 
J. Lyngby, 1867) on the language of Schleswig 
(South Jutish); K.J. Lyngby’s Bidrag til en 
sonderjysk sproglere (1858), which must be 
named as marking an epoch in the treatment 
of the dialects of his time ; J. Kok’s Det danske 
Folkesprog i Sanderjylland (1863-67). Lyng- 
by’s great lexical and grammatical work on 
the Jutish vulgar tongue, at which he had 
worked for many years, was unfortunately 
stopped by his early death. His design, 
however, has been adopted by H. F. Feilberg 
who has almost completed a Jutish dictionary, 
the publication of which, it is to be hoped, 
will begin soon. On the contrary, no prospect 
exists as yet, that the long-felt want of northern 
researchers for a scientific compilation on the 
Seelandish dialects, which are especially im- 
portant as sources of our literary language, 
will be supplied. 


KARL LENTZNER. 
Oxford, England. 





MODERN FRENCH gine=OLD 
FRENCH gehine, FROM gehir. 


In the dictionaries of Diez, Littré, Scheler 
and even in so recent a work as K@rting’s 
‘Lateinisch-Romanisches WG6rterbuch’ (Pader- 
born 1891), Latin GEHENNA (from Hebr. gehin- 
nom) is given as the etymology of Mod. Fr. 
géne and its derivative géner. Yet a careful 
reader of page 47 of the second (p. 51 of the 
third) edition of A. Tobler’s book, ‘Vom 
franzosischen Versbau,’ might have perceived 
that this scholar at least does not share the 
general view as to the etymology of géne, 
when he parallels géve and reine and their 
Old French forms as follows: “ géne: reine ; 
Jehine: roine,”’ where the spelling 7 is evi- 
dently intentional. Indeed Prof. Tobler some 
ten years ago expressed in my hearing the 
opinion that gehine (jehine), a verbal substan- 
tive from wehir (sehir), had given géne just as 
réine>reine, or hiine>haine. 
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That the Old. French gehine, with its tonic 
z, could not have its origin in GEHENNA, 
Scheler had not at all overlooked. In his 
Dictionnaire d’ Etymologie francaise (34 edi- 
tion, 1888) he reproaches Littré with having 
confounded gehine (confession, aveu) with 
gehenne (torture) in the ‘‘historique”’ given 
for géne. All the early examples that Littré 
gives (from the thirteenth century) show 
gehine. Under the “‘historique”’ of géhenne, 
he has indeed a passage from Brunetto Latini’s 
‘Trésor’ that contains ‘‘dou feu de jehenne”’ 
(misprinted jehennne). This learned word can- 
not have been much in use either; for, to say 
nothing of ‘Li sermon Saint Bernart’ and ‘Die 
Predigten Gregors iiber Ezechiel,’ where it 
does not occur, the indolent translator—if 
translator he can be called—of the ‘ Dialoge 
Gregoire,’ who constantly transfers the Latin 
words of his text into the French, always has 
infer for the Latin GEHENNA. Cf., e. g., pp. 
IQI 9-10, 259 17,19.20,2607- This means, first, 
that he did not know gehenne at all, otherwise 
he would have used it, since it exactly corre- 
sponds to GEHENNA; and second, what is more 
important, that the common Old-French word 
gehine, which he must have known, had not 
the meaning of GEHENNA, as he would other- 
wise have preferred even this to infer. 

In later times there seems to me to have 
been confusion indeed; not, however, inregard 
to the substantives, but to the verbs gehiner 
and gehenner, where in a great number of 
forms the syllable most interesting to us was 
not under the tonic accent. 

While we cannot develop easily the meaning 
of the Mod. Fr. géne from that of the learned 
word geheune, which is only used in the same 
sense as the biblical GEHENNA, gehine offers 
no difficulty in this respect, as is shown by 
such phrases as metre a la gehine=Mod. Fr. 
mettre a la géne. 

EUGENE LESER. 
New York. 





TWO UNEDITED CHANSONS OF 
ROBERT LA CHIEVRE DE 
REIMS. 


IN announcing my intention of publishing a 
critical edition of the extant poems of Robert 





de Reims based on the study of all the manu- 
scripts, I am able to designate and print two 
chansons hitherto unpublished either in whole 
or in part. 

Raynaud, in his Bibliographie des Chanson- 
niers, names no less than five numbers, re- 
presenting chansons by this poet, as unedited, 
viz., Nos. 35, 1510, 1852, and two which 
should be placed under 1163. The identity of 
these last two with 1163 was noted by Brakel- 
mann in Herrig’s Archiv, vol. 42, where they 
were published. Another also, 35, is to be 
eliminated from the number of unpublished 
chansons. It furnishes an instance of an inter- 
esting palaeographical error, the 7 of rivage 
being taken for v: an error, however, not 
Raynaud’s originally, but that of the copyist, 
Sainte-Palaye transcribing probably from the 
manuscript now known as 1050, zouvelle ac- 
quisition frangaise, lost since Sainte-Palaye’s 
time and more lately recovered. A compari- 
son of this manuscript with Sainte-Palaye’s 
copy preserved at the Arsenal Library shows 
that the chanson 35 and that of Raynaud’s 
appendix noted as published by Tarbé, are 
one and the same. 

The manuscripts referred to below are de- 
noted as follows: A, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
fonds francais 843; C, ibid. 12615; WV, 1050 
noted above. The corrections I make are 
mostly slight, with the intention chiefly of 
rectifying the metre and of filling /acunae. 
The discovery by me ofthe first stanza of 1510 in 
MSS. AC, not mentioned as there by Raynaud, 
enables me to establish the original form of 
the strophes, a restoration that may be easily 
understood from the readings given. In the 
present text no attempt is made to recon- 
struct the original orthography. 


(1510 of Raynaud). | 


I 


Main s’est levee Aeliz, 
.Qui tout son cuer en deliz 
A mis et en faire joie. 
Sole tient sa voie 

5 Les un pleseis. 
La chantoit une mauviz 
Qui sempre mout a enviz 
A por li ses chans feniz, 
Quant ele soz la ramee 
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to Ot haut chanté: 
En une douce pensee 
Muie a ma volonté. 


II. 


Molt ert bele et avenant, 
Trop petite ne trop grant ; 
15 Face ot blanche enluminee, 
Bouche coloree, 
Euz verz et rians, P 
Gorge blanche come argenz, 
Mameletes ot poignans. 
Tluec s’estoit arestee, 
Molt porpensans 
De la longue demoree 
Que faisoit ses amans. 


4 entire line wanting in N—s5 Les wanting 
in N—7 sempre wanting in all three manu- 
scripts—1o En haut chante N—12 I jut a ma 
volente AC—Strophe II wanting in AC—20 
wanting in N—22 Molt pensans N. 


(1852 OF RAYNAUD). 


Quant fueillissent li buisson 

Que naist la flor e lunc pré 

Que chantent cil oisselon 

Contre le tens et la saison d’esté; 
Chanter m’estuet par raison. 
Qu’Amors le m’ont dit et comandé, 
Qui mon cuer ont detenu en prison. 
Et grant piece a m’ont afié 

De m’on rendre guerredon 

A ma volenté. 

Et si m’ont doné un don 

Que par droit puis bien chanter, 
En non Dieu je m’en dueil 

Et debris d’amer. 


Il. 


Lonc tens servies les ai 

D’entier cuer fin et joiant, 

Et encor les servirai 

Por atendre le guerredon plus grant. 
Se la bele qui j’aim tant 

De s’amor ne m’aproche autrement, 
Mon cuer ensuit retraire sans delai. 
En vain ai servi longuement, 
N’oncor pas ne m’en repent, 

Ne ja ne ferai. 

25 Se g’ensi n’en puis joir 





Io 


15 


Dire porrai sans mentie : 
Et li verz glaioloi 
M’a tolu m’amie. 


2 ¢ lunt pre—28 monami. 


A. B. Stmonps. 
Paris. 





SOME VERBAL RESEMBLANCES IN 
THE ORLANDO FURIOSO AND 
THE DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


THAT the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto is 
crowded with imitations of other writers was 
noticed almost as soon as it was published. 
Already, in 1540 Fausto da Longiano wrote 
his Citatione de luochi, onde tolsero Le Materie 
il conte Matteo Maria, e M. Ludovico, and 
from that time on many monographs have 
been written to show Ariosto’s indebtedness 
to Greek, Roman and later writers.* , 

Attention has been called by others to re- 
semblances between certain portions of the 
Divine Comedy and Orlando Furioso,—es- 
pecially the account of Hell, the Terrestrial 
Paradise and the Moon in Canto xxxiv, where 
not only the general description follows more 
or less closely that of the great Florentine, 
but often the very same words are used. 
There are, moreover, many minor touches 
which have evidently been suggested by the 
Divine Comedy; as, for instance, the fierce 
invective against avarice (Canto xliii, 1-4), the 
sculptures on the fountain of Merlin (xxvi, 30), 
Fortune turning her wheel, (xlv, 1). Many 
metaphors, figures and incidents drawn from 
classic sources occur both in Danteand Ariosto, 
and yet the latter resembles the former so 
closely that we must believe his language was 
more or less influenced by his predecessor. 
Thus the description of the Harpies (xxxiii, 
120) though based of course on Vergil, re- 
sembles very closely that of the Inferno xiii, 
13-15. 

It is not my intention to discuss the above 
class of resemblances, but simply to give a list 
of passages in the Orlando Furioso which 
exemplify what may be called the unconscious 
influence exerted by Dante on the diction 











*See for a list of these writers, Rajna, Le Fonti del- 
? Orlando Furioso, Firenze, 1876. a 
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of Ariosto. An English writer of to-day, 
thoroughly versed in the Bible, Shakspere 
and other writers, will often quite unconsci- 
ously weave into his own language words, 
sentences or fragments of sentences, which 
have become common property; in similar 
manner Ariosto, who seems to have known 
the Divine Comedy almost by heart, uses cer- 
tain words, lines and expressions which fell 


Orlando Furioso. 
Erto é quel sasso si,. .. . 
Che non vi puo salir chi non é augello. 
ii, 44. 


E cada come corpo morto cade. 
Ibid, 55. 
E ritrovossi in una selva oscura. 
Tbid, 68. 
(see also xxiii, 32) 
La bella terra che siede sul fiume 
(Ferrara on the Po). iii, 34. 
Vi sorge in mezzo un sasso. . . 
Non faccia, chi non vola, andarvi stima. 
iv, 12. 
Con larghe ruote in terra a porsi venne, 
Ibid, 24. 


Ch’ in eterno da te non fia divisa. 
Ibid, 61. 
Perché egli mostrd amarmi pid che molto 
lo ad amar lui con tutto il cor mi mossi. 
v. 8. 


Come ceppo talor, che le medolle 
Rare e vote abbia, e posto al foco sia, 
Poi che per gran calor quell’ aria molle 
Resta consunta ch’ in mezzo l’empia, 
Dentro risuona, e con strepito bolle 
Tanto che quel furor trovi la via; 
Cosi murmura e stride e si corruccia 
Quel mirto offeso, e alfine apre la buccia. 
vi, 27. 

Gia in ogni parte gli animanti lassi . 
Davan riposo ai travagliati spirti. 

viii, 79. 

*Since writing the above I have read an article in the Eain- 


burg Review for April 1895, on ‘‘Dante’s Classical Studies,” 
in which almost the same language is used in regard to what 





naturally under his pen as he wrote.* This is 
true of such words as scoccar, adocchiar, 
piover, intrond, which have the genuine Dan- 
tesque ring. The following passages, then, are 
simply meant to illustrate this unconscious (or 
at most only half-conscious) verbal imitation. 
I have omitted a number of passages which 
seemed to be doubtful, and give only those 
which show a striking resemblance to Dante. 


Divina Commedia. 
Vassi in Sanleo. . 


Con esso i pié: ma qui convien ch’ uom voli. 
; Purg. iv, 26-28. 
E caddi come corpo morto cade. 
Inf. v, 142. 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura. 
Inf. i, 2. 


Sovra ’1 bel fiume d’Arno alla gran villa. 
(Florence on Arno) J#/. xxiii, 95. 


See parallel passage to O.F. ii, 44. 


Discende lasso. ........ err 
Per cento ruote. 
Inf. xvii, 131. 
Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso. 
Inf. v, 135. 
Amor, ch’ a null’ amato amar perdona, 
Mi prese del costui piacer si forte, 
Che, come vedi, ancor non m’abbanda. 
Inf. v, 103-105. 
Come d’un tizzo verde, ch’arso sia 
Dall’ un de’ capi, che dall’altro geme, 
E cigola per vento che va via; 
Cosi di quella scheggia usciva insieme 
Parole e sangue. 





Inf. xiii, 40-44. 


Lo giorno se n’andava, e |’aer bruno 
Toglieva gli animai, che sono in terra 
Dalle fatiche loro. 

theauthor calls Dante's ‘‘allusive references to earlier writers” 


and to “ what we may perhaps venture to call the ‘echo’ ofa 
quotation,” 
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Io credea e credo, e creder credo il vero. 


ix, 23. 
Se per amar l’uom debb’ essere amato. 
xiv, 58. 
Che parea Gabriel che dicesse: Ave. 
Ibid, 87. 
Gigli spargendo va, rose e viole. 
XV, 57. 
(see also xliv, 32 and xlvi, 85). 
E con quell’ oh, che d’allegrezza dire 
Si suole, incommincid, ma poi cangiosse 
xviii, 78. 
Un destrier leardo, 
Tutto sparso di macchie e di rotelle. 
xix, 79. 
Come il mastin che con furor s’avventa 
Addosso al ladro, ad acchetarsi é presto, 


Che quello o pane o cacio gli appresenta. 


XX, 139. 


E l’abbracciaro ove il maggior s’abbraccia. 


xxiv, I9. 
Tra il si Zerbino e il no resta confusa. 
Ibid, 34. 


Par che dinanzi a questa bestia orrenda 
Cada ogni muro, ogni ripar che tocca. 
XXvi, 33. 
Porta l’augel che sopra gli altri regna. 
Ibid, 98. 
Gli é teco cortesia l’esser villano. 
XXVii, 77. 
Come I’infermo che, dirotto e stanco 
Di febbre ardente, va cangiando lato. 
XXViii, 90. 


Quel monte, 


Per cui dal Franco é il Terracon distinto. 


Xxix, 51. 
Non, per andar, di ragionare lasciando, 
Non di seguir, per ragionar, lor via. 

XXxXi, 34. 


Inf. ii, 1-3. 
I’credo ch’ei credette ch’io credesse. 

Inf. xiii, 25. 
See parallel passage to O. F. v, 8. 


Giurato si saria ch’ei (Gabriel) dicess’ Ave. 
Purg. x, 40. 
E, fior gittando di sopra e d’intorno. — 
Purg. xxx, 20. 


Mutér lor canto in un O lungo e roco. 
Purg. v, 27. 


Lo dosso e’! petto ed ambedue le coste 
Dipinte avea di nodi e di rotelle 
Inf. xvii, 14-15. 
Quale quel cane, ch’abbaiando agugna, 
E si racqueta poi che’! pasto morde. 
Inf. vi, 28-29. 


Also,— 
Con quel furore e con quella tempesta 
Ch’escono i cani addosso al poverello. 
Inf. xxi, 67-68. 
Ed abbracciollo ove ’] minor s’appiglia. 
Purg. vii, 15. 
Ché ’1 si e’l no nel capo mi tenzona. 
Inf. viii, 111. 
Also,— 
Ed al si ed al no, che tu non vedi, 
Par. xiii, 114. 
Ecco la fiera, . 
Che passa monti, e rompe muri ed armi. 
Inf. xvii, 1-2. 
Che sovra gli altri, com’aquila, vola. 
Inf. iv, 96. 
E cortesia fu lui esser villano, 
Inf. xxxiii, 150. 
Somigliante a quella inferma, 
Che non puo trovar posa in su le piume, 
Ma con dar volta suo dolore scherma. 
Purg. vi, 149-151. 
Al monte 
Per che i Pisan veder Lucca non ponno. 
Inf. xxxiii, 30. 
Ne’! dir l’andar, né l’andar lui pid lento 
Facea. 
Purg. xxiv, I. 
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Al maggior lampo (=the Sun). 

Ibid. 50. 
Quelle Furie crinite di serpenti. 

xxxii, 17. 


Va di nocchiero e di governo priva. 
Ibid. 62. 


L’ale avea grandi, che parea due vele. 
xxxiii, 84. 


E di tutti faceva una mistura 
Che di soavita l’alma notriva 
XXXiv, 51. 
Altro non bramo, e d’altro non mi cale. 
Xxxv, 76. 


Di cortesia, di gentilezza esempj 
Fra gli antiqui guerrier si veder molti, 
E pochi fra i moderni. 

XXXVi, 2. 


Come ai meridional tiepidi venti, 

Che spirano dal mare il fiato caldo 

Le nievi si disciolveno e i torrenti, 

E il ghiaccio che pur dianzi era si saldo. 
Ibid. go. 


(see also xxxi, 48). 


Poiché molte, lasciando I’ago e’l panno. 
XXXvii, 14. 


Col dolce stil di che il miglior non odo. 
Lbid, 16. 


Vittoria é’1 nome; e ben conviensi a nata 
Fra le vittorie 
Loid, 18. 
Alzando con viso giocondo, 


I turbidi occhi alle Superne parti. 
Ibid, 73. 


Il fio pagar non tocche. 
XXXix, 74. 


E fuor del capo fe con larga vena 
Correr di sangue un fiume in su’l arena. 
xli, Io. 


Ove ’1 Isauro, 


Lo ministro maggior 
Par. x, 28. 
Serpentelli e ceraste avean per crine. 
Inf. ix, 41. 
Ahi serva Italia... . 
Nave senza nocchiero in gran tempesta. 
Purg. vi, 76-77. 


Duo grand’ ali 
Vele di mar non vid’io mai cotali. 
Inf. xxxiv, 46-48. 
Ma di soavita di mille odori 
Vi faceva un incognito indistinto. 
Purg. vii, 80-81. 
D’altro non calme. 
Purg. viii, 12. 
Solea valore e cortesia trovarsi, etc. 
Purg. xvi, 116 ff. 


_2ee © © © © © © © © © we we © 


Poi liquefatta in sé stessa trapela, 
Pur che la terra, che perde ombra, spiri. 
Purg. xxx, 85-89. 
Also,— 
Cosi la neve al Sol si disigilla. 
Par. xxxiii, 64. 
Le triste che lasciaron l’ago, 
La spola e’l fuso. 
Inf. xx, 121, 
Di qua dal dolce stil nuovo ch’i’odo. 
Purg. xxiv, 57. 
(cf. also Jn/f. i, 87). 
Savia non fui, avvegna che Sapia 
Fossi chiamata. 
Purg. xiii, 109-110. 
Avendo gli occhi alle superne rote. 
Purg. viii, 18. 


’1 fosso, in che si paga il fio, 
Inf. xxvii, 135. 
(cf. also Purg. xi, 88). 
E li vid’io 
Delle mie vene farsi in terra laco. 


Purg. v. 84. 


Dove l’acqua di Tevere s’insala. 
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Le sue dolci acque insala in maggior vase. 
xlii, 89. 
Come accade ch’un pensiero 
Un altro dietro, e quello un altro mena. 
xliii, 64. 


Non potria quant’ oro 
E sotto il Sol pagare. 
Ibid, 138. 
O terra, accid ti si gittasse dentro, 
Perché allor non t’apristi insino al centro? 
Ibid, 140. 
O me Fortuna in alto o in basso ruota. 
xliv, 61. 


Wesleyan University. 


Purg. ii, tot. 


Nuovo pensier dentro da me si mise ; 
Dal qual pid altri nacquero e diversi. 
Purg. xviii, 141-142. 
(Cf. also Znuf. xxiii, 10). 
Che tutto l’oro, ch’ é sotto la luna. 
Inf. vii, 64. 


Ahi dura terra, perché non t’apristi? 
Inf. xxxiii, 66. 


Ch’alla Fortuna, come vuol, son presto. 
Inf. xv, 93. 
and, 
Pero girt Fortuna la sua ruota. 
Ibid, 95. 
L. Oscar KUHNS. 





APPARENT ABSENCE OF UMLAUT 
IN O.E. 


Two cases are considered here: 


1. The absence of the umlaut in appearance 
only, and 


2. The real absence where it would be ex- 
pected. 


1. This is found in W.S. in certain forms in 
which the other dialects show umlaut: dréan, 
dréagean, sméan, sméagean,; fréa; éowan. 
The original of the last word we omit for 
the present. The others go back to *braujan, 
*smaujan, *frauja. We have no reason to 
suppose that the 7 could have disappeared 
before causing umlaut. The evidence points 
the other way. Of jo- stems we have: hieg< 
stem *hauja-; hiew<stem *hiuja-; glig<stem 
*gliuja-. Of ja- stems occur teg (O.N. ey)< 
stem *aujd<*a(g)ujo,; ewe, dowe<stem *aujzo. 
The form ewe could not come from an oblique 
case in which the 7 appeared, but would orig- 
inate in a nom. *aw7, and the form so made 
would be generalized. Phonetically there 
ought to be nom. ewe, gen *iege, etc. From 
ewe develops further the form éowe, (¢éow< 
euw<ew, cf. Sievers, Ags. Gr. §73, Anm. 1). 
From the adj. stem *#zuja- (Goth miujis) comes 
niewe. Inthe adj. forms /riges, frigum, etc., 
by the side of a nom. /rio, we have no case of 





umlaut, since the root-syllable did not contain 
a vowel capable of umlaut. They are cer- 
tainly not uncontracted forms, as set down by 
Sievers, Ags. Gr. §297, Anm. 2. The ex- 
planation is that we have a double leveling, 
the forms in -i0- coming from cases with -z7a- 
(as in Goth. /rijana), while those with -ig- (=7/) 
come from cases with 77. The g here is a 
secondary development. For example, we 
may suppose the following development for 
the gen.: */ri(/)is>*/ri-s>*fri-es>/friges. 

The development of the corresponding verb 
is similar: /rijén>*fréon>fréog(e)an. And 
so too: /fijan>*féon>féogan. Compare the 
old pres. parts. of these verbs, /réond, féond. 
The long z of Ps. frigan is, of course, not an 
umlaut, but arose as in /riges. 

From the above it is evident that a 7 follow- 
ing a diphthong did not disappear without 
causing umlaut. For the W.S. dréan and 
sméan (for which also the longer forms dréa- 
g(ejan and sméagean, developed as in /réo- 
g(ejan) occur Ps. régan, North. dreiga, Ps. 


smégan. The é, ez here must be the umlaut of © 
éa, and not ‘‘the regular dialectic representa- . 


tive of éa before g’’ (Marguerite Sweet, Am. 
Jour. Phil. xiv, 428). This is apparent from 
the correspondence of vowels seen in W.S. 
ciegan, cigan, Ps. cégan, North. ceiga, ceia 
from *kaujan. Other non- W.S. verbs show- 
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ing the same umlaut are: hégan (O.N. heyia) 
<*haujan, and strégan, Goth. straujan, pret. 
strawida. The W.S. gave up its correspond- 
ing *sfrtegan, and leveled the verb to its pret. 
strewede. Therefore the éa of Oréan, sméan 
must be the contraction of the umlauted vowel 
with the suffix vowel. That is: dréan<*dri- 
e(jjan ; sméan<smie(j)an, just as héan<*hite- 
han>*hauhjan. Sievers, §408,4. 

Similarly fréa<*frie(s)a (cf. frigea). By the 
side of iewan, fwan occurs in W.S. éowan, 
which according to Sievers, §408,2 is not um- 
auted. This word is the same as Goth. 
augjan, O.H.G. ougen, M.H.G. (2-)ougen, 
z-ounen, etc., and is further related to Goth. 
augo, etc., O.H.G. awi-zoraht ouga-zoraht: 

The diphthong é0 in éowan cannot possibly 
go back to a Germ. au(g)u-, whether umlauted 
or not, but it can originate in a(g)u-, as Paul, 
Beitrige vi, 97, points out. Now since post 
consonantal # dropped before {6 (Brugmann, 
Grundr. ii, $110) the original form of our verb 
was *agjan, pret. *auida. By leveling and 
contamination of ag- and ax- arose Goth. 
augjan, augida. But in O.E. the other de- 
velopment was generalized, giving *aujan (or 
perhaps rather auwjan, Kogel, Beitrige, ix, 
526) pret. *awida. From these developed 
tewan, *ewede>éow(o)de, with the spreading 
of both forms. With av-<a(g)u- (not au(g)u-) 
are formed O.H.G. awi- zoraht, M.H.G. 
z-ounen, M. L. Franc. ¢0nen, etc. On the 
confusion of ag- and au- cf. Osthoff, Bettrage, 
viii, 261, ff; Brugmann, Grundr.i, §444, Anm. 
3; Franck, Zt. Wrdb. sub oog and toonen. 
The éa of the dialectic éawan is probably for 
éo. From this standpoint, therefore, there is 
no difficulty in deriving these words from the 
I.E. / og- in Gk. wy, 066¢, Lat. oculus, etc. 

There is probably a similar contamination 
in éagor, ‘‘sea, eagre,” either for an original 
*agor or *egor, cf. O.N. 4@ger<*agia-. The 
influencing word was doubtless éa, so that the 
change was comparatively late. 

2. Here belong: d/dwan, cléwan, cnéwan 
créwan, mdwan, sédwan, Ordwan, wdéwan; 
bléwan, fldwan, gréwan, hidwan, réwan, 
spéwan. 

In O.E. these verbs belong to the so-called 
reduplicating verbs. Similarly conjugated are 
Goth. saian, waian ; O.N. sé; afew forms of 





O.H.G. dblaan, and of O.S. sdian, thraan, 
biknégan. Otherwise these verbs have become 
weak in these dialects. The reason for this is 
not far to seek. The most of them go back to 
presents formed from the root+é+jo-, and 
+6-+jo (or 4+ jo). Cf. Brugmann, ii, $739. Fall- 
ing together in form with the causatives and 
denominatives, they became weak like so 
many other jo- presents. 

But in O.E. there is no trace of a7. Howis 
this to be explained? Sievers, §62, assumes 
that the éw in O.E. dléwan, etc., comes from 
aiw, comparing Goth. saian, waian, and the 
development seen in Goth. suaiws, aiw: O.E. 
snéw, 4, But the two cases are not parallel. 
In saiws the az is a real diphthong, but in saian 
the ai represents I.E.é@. Cf. Bremer, Beitrage, 
xi, 51 ff. In O.H.G. the development was 
blau<*blaju<blejo<bhl-é-j6; and similarly 
bluoiu<bhl-6-36. This ought to give in O.E. 
*blewe and *b/éwe. The w is merely a trans- 
ition-sound, and could not have developed 
while a 7 stood between the vowels. But it 
has already been shown that 7 standing be- 
tween vowels does not disappear without 
causing umlaut. Nor can we assume a con- 
traction @+i>da; 0+i>0. Hence the only 
explanation possible is to adopt that given by 
Bremer, Beitrige, xi, 73, for Goth. saia<*séd 
<*sémi. Cf. also MOller, Anz. f. d. A. xx, 
119. 

These verbs, then, like the dissyllabic verbs 
of the same class had the athematic and the 
jo- inflection side by side. In O.E. the jo- in- 
flection was crowded out, unless we except 
s@éwan, which may be an umlauted form. 
Without jo- inflection are also O.N. sé, £/4, 
(but also &/@ia) gréa, réa. In O.H.G. all 
these verbs eventually generalized the jo- in- 


flection. 
Francis A. Woop. 
University of Chicago. 





THE POSITION OF THE SECONDARY 
ACCENT IN FRENCH ETYMONS 
having more than the two Pretonic Syllables. 
I, 

In 1876, Mr. Darmesteter announced his solu- 
tion of the treatment in French of the pro- 


1 Romania v., pp. 141-164. Reprinted in Religues Sci- 
entifiques ii, pp. 95-119. Paris 1890, 
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tonic? syllable, a solution which has been 
regarded ever since as the standard explana- 
tion of this difficult question. His conclusions, 
known as ‘‘ Darmesteter’s Law”’ and having 
reference to the protonic syllable when not 
initial, and not followed by two consonants 
constituting checked position, were as follows: 

The tonic accent divides the word into two 

halves, and the final vowels of these two 

halves are subject to laws of like nature. 

These laws for the protonic are : 

I. @ remains usually as ¢; this e, when after a 
liquid or a vowel, generally falls at a later 
period : 

2. All other vowels fall, or, if a supporting 
vowel is needed, become e. Certain groups 
of consonants not requiring a supporting 
vowel when final, do require it when pro- 
tonic, on account of the additional influence 
of the sounds which follow. The examples 
given of such groups are: u¢-gr,3 r-gr,3 nct- 
24 tr-c,s st-t4 tr-t.s v-r, v-l have a tendency 
to require a supporting vowel :6 
If the protonic vowel is in hiatus with the 
tonic, the preceding vowel is the true pro- 
tonic; its treatment, however, varies in 
some respects from that of an ordinary pro- 
tonic.7 

The reason given for this law of protonics is 

that on four-syllable words there is a secondary 


Y 


accent upon the first syllable; that the word 


is then considered as being made up of two 
parts, and the last syllable of each part is in- 
fluenced in the same way by the accent which 
precedes it. 

It is to be noted that the law as expressed 
does not include the cases where there are 
more than two pretonic syllables. What is 
the position of the secondary accent in these 
words, and its effect on the adjacent syllables? 

a Mr. Darmesteter uses the terms Jretonic and protenic in 
different senses. The protonic syllable is that pretonic sylla- 
ble which directly precedes the tonic. This useful distinction 
in nomenclature seems to have been neglected by other 
writers with the exception of Prof. Meyer-Liibke. Cf. his 
Grammaire des Lang. Rom, i, p. 290. 2341. 


3 Darmesteter, Rom. v., p. 147- 
4 Darmes., 7. ¢., p. 149- 


5 Darmes., 7. ¢., p. 156. 
6 Darmes., 7. ¢c., p. 148. 
7 Darmes., 7. ¢., pp. 162-163. 





On this point we have a diversity of views 
limited, apparently, only by the number of 
Old-French grammars which have appeared, 
and of plausible theories which can be sug- 
gested. The following are the theories: 

1. Darmesteter, in the article already referred 
to,8 expresses himself as in doubt concern- 
ing the position of the secondary accent. 
In his grammar,9 however; which appeared 
fifteen years later, he states that, beginning 
at the tonic accent and moving back, each 
second syllable receives a secondary accent. 

2. Meyer-Liibkero is of the opinion that the 
secondary accent is initial. 

3. Schwan?! holds that the secondary accent 
is on the second pretonic syllable when this 
is long by nature or position, otherwise on 
the third. A mute and a following liquid 
are counted as making a vowel position- 
long. Composita, when felt as such, are 
not accented on the first element.12 

4. Suchier, in Le Francais et le Provengak3 
passes over the question altogether. 

Thus we have complete disagreement, yet 
no one of the writers mentioned has given 
reasons for his conclusions. The chronolog- 
ical order in which these views appeared is: 
Initial accent, 1890 (Meyer-Liibke); 

Binary accent, 1891 (Darmesteter) ;"4 

Same system as that of the Classic Latin for 

main accent, 1888 (Schwan) ; 

Reaffirmed in his new edition, 1893.15 


8 Darmes., 7.¢., p. 164, note 1. 
9 Grammaire Historique i, 341. 


10 Gr. des, Lang. Rom. i, 3341, and Zeit. f. Fr. Sp. und 
Lit. xv (1893), p. 88. 

11 Altfranz. Gram., First edition (1888), 247; second edi- 
tion (1893), 253- 

12 The statement of his theory for the position of the 
secondary accent is the same in both editions, save that in 
the second he leaves out the explicit statement made in the 
first that hiatus 7,¢ count as a syllable in determining the 
place of the accent. That he still holds this view, however, 
is shown by his marking the secondary accent in one such 
word, Comparatione, 

13 Cf. 210. 

14 This, of course, does not count as a later view than the 
preceding, since Prof. Darmesteter died in 1888. 


15 Still a fourth theory might be suggested, though, so far 
as I know, no effort has been made to explain the French 
forms solely by it; it might be said that the secondary accent 
arose altogether from analogy, and that, for example, id/- 
Jicare had an accent on the first syllable because of nidus. 
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Since there is such a conflict in the views of 
scholars touching this subject, and yet the 
arguments on which they based these views 
are wanting, I deemed it worth while to 
seek the solution, even though results, if any 
should be attained, would probably only cor- 
roborate some view already announced. I, 
therefore, collected all French words I could 
find with etymons having three or more pre- 
tonic syllables,:6 my main source being Gus- 
tav Korting’s Lateinisch-Romanisches Worter- 
buch. This list is probably about complete, 
with the exception of proper names, which 
KO6rting does not give. 


After we exclude learned or loan words 
from the collection thus made, not all the 
rest are available as the foundation of an 
argument on the nature of their etymons, 
since simpler forms occur for a large number, 
built on the same root, and with an exactly 
corresponding stem in the French. Here 
the probability of influence exercised is so 
great that such words are absolutely worth- 
less as testimony upon the nature of the forms 
from which they are derived. From the group 
which remains—the only competent witnesses 
in the case—I believe we can draw a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, as follows: 


The secondary accent is initial save in words 
easily recognized as composita; there it is 
on the first syllable of the second element. 


If we accept this statement not only do the 
examples range themselves satisfactorily under 
it, but it is in harmony with the Latin back- 
ground of the words. The fact of initial ac- 
cent in the Old Latin is definitely established. 
Now, in a language with strong accentuation 
it is very probable, if not absolutely necessary, 
that long words have a minor accent in addi- 
tion to the main stress. Prof. Lindsay in his 


Such an explanation would be incomplete and unsatisfactory, 
for it would be neceseary to find shorter forms, accented on 
the proper syllable, not alone fer all words with more than 
two pretonic syllables, but also for the words covered by 
Darmesteter’s Law. It is not, however, at all unreasonable 
to suppose that in some instances such simpler Latin forms 
may have had influence, though I have not found it necessary 
to make this assumption in any case, 


16 In the appendix I add all the words not discussed in the 
body of the paper, with the exception of words that are 
clearly loan or learned forms. 





new work, the Latin Language,17 suggests?8 
that while the main accent was still initial, 
there must have already been a secondary 
accent on the penult or antepenult, and that 
the later accent was a mere change of the 
relative strength of the two accents. Accord- 
ing to this view the initial secondary accent 
existed in the Classic Latin. We have noth- 
ing to disprove this; on the other hand, if it 
be shown that the Saturnian verse is accentual 
and not quantitative—a point still in dispute»s— 
the presence of the secondary accent will be 
proved for the period in which it was written. 
However this may turn out, it is an argument 
in favor of the initial position of the secondary 
accent that it corresponds to the Old-Latin ac- 
centuation.2° 

The fact of Folk-Latin recomposition is well 
known; for displicet we have displdécet, for 
réddidit, reddédit, etc., with the original vowel 
retained and the accent on the second member 
of the compositum. Along with the tendency 
for the tonic accent to leave the first member, 
a similar tendency would naturally exist for 
the secondary accent. Thus the Latin ac- 
centuation is favorable to both points of the 
system of accent proposed. ; 

In entering upon an examination of the 
subject before us, I had no bias toward any 
one of the theories given, or toward any 
theory, yet since Prof. Darmesteter’s main 
conclusions in his article on the protonic in 


French are so clearly correct, I followed - 


the plan of investigation that his line of rea- 
soning suggested. If, as he puts it,2 the tonic 
accent divides a word into two halves, and the 
final syllables of these halves undergo similar 


17 The Latin Language; an historical account of Latin 
Sounds, Stems, and Flexions, by Wm. Lindsay, M. A., Ox- 
ford, 1894. 

18 Jbid., p. 159. 

19 Lindsay, 2.c. p. 159, and American Fournal of Phil., 
1893, PP- 139-170. 

a0 The doubling of a consonant, originally single, occurs, 
for the Italian, in a majority of cases after the accented syl- 
lable. Ina number of cases this doubling also takes place 
after the first vowel of a long word; for example, accademia, 
camminare, etc. Cf. Meyer-Liibke, /ta/. Gram., p. 154, 
2267; D’Ovidio, Romania vii, pp. 199-211; and Schuchardt, 
Romania vii, pp. 104-105. This may indicate the persistence 
of an initial secondary accentuation in Italian territory. 


art 2. c., pp. 163-164. 
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changes, due to their corresponding relations 
to the two accents, then in words with three 
pretonic syllables, in case accent is initial, we 
should surely look for an absolute reduction 
of the intermediate syllable corresponding to 
the universal fall (for French) of unaccented 
penults. Certainly the influence of the secon- 
dary accent would not be transferred with 
almost annihilating force to the last syllable of 
its group and yet fail to affect the intermediate 
syllable. If, on the other hand, the accent is 
binary and the secondary accent falls on the 
second syllable, then this second syllable 
should mantain itself absolutely. 

I applied this system of reasoning to the 
words I had collected, but the results were not 
conclusive. Some cases contradicted an ab- 
solute fall of the second pretonic syllable; for 
example, *crudalitatem> cruauté, *minister- 
arium > menestrier, *ligamenarium > liemier, 
etc.22 Certain cases, on the other hand, indi- 
cated a weakening of the syllable in question; 
as, *arboriscellum > arbroissel, *nidi?ficare > 
nicher, etc. 

Schwan’s theory proved much more pliable; 
for working proposes as a practical test it 
seemed to meet our wants, but a difficulty 
arises here from the small number of the 
words at ourcommand. The theory occupies 
a middle ground, accenting in some cases one, 
in certain cases the other of the syllables in 
dispute, and thus reducing by one half the 
number of words available as testimony in 
favor of either of the other theories as opposed 
to it. Looking at Schwan’s view from the 
positive side, the testimony in favor of it is 
similarly halved, and a few coincidences23 
could explain away the little existing positive 
evidence in favor of the system of accentua- 
tion. Had this theory been intrinsically prob- 
able, I might have accepted it and called for 
proof that the agreement is mere coincidence, 
but a theory that counts a mute plus a liquid 
as making the preceding vowel long; that 
treats a single word exactly as if it were two 
independent words; and that, in addition, is 
the must cumbersome of the views proposed, 

22 The whole list of examples will be considered in full 
further on. 

23 How such coincidence could arise will be shown below, 
col, 375, line 14, ss. 
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cannot be accepted absolutely on the strength 
of only a half dozen words. 

Thus my results were unsatisfactory. I had 
either to give up the problem or to find a better 
point of view from which to consider it. I re- 
turned to my point of departure, Darmesteter’s 
Law. This law is undoubtedly true; but why 
is it that the fall of this protonic vowel occurs? 
The reason assigned is, that after the word is 
divided into two parts, the protonic is then a 
tinal4 and is treated as such, falling after the 
preceding accent. This is an arbitrary as- 
sumption. The protonic syllable is not really 
a final syllable, and while it stands in the same 
relation to the secondary accent as the final 
syllable to the tonic accent, is it not after all a 
mistake to treat it as if final; for when the 
tonic accent has such a powerful influence 
over the syllables which follow it, practically 
reducing them to nothing, why should it not 
exercise some influence over the preceding 
syllable? We find actual cases within the 
Romance field where protonic vowels disap- 
pear before the accent even when initial. In- 
stances occur in the Piedmontese dialect: 
for example, “le=telajo, dne=danajo, vzin= 
vecino,; and inthe Emilian also: £/omb=co/- 
ombo, dmeng=—domenica, tsved<dissipatus, 
etc.25 It is perfectly natural, however, that 
the influence of the accent should be greater 
and extend farther over what follows than 
over what precedes it, since its influence over 
preceding syllables is anticipatory. Where 
the preceding syllable is the initial syllable of 
the word, this would tend to prevent its being 
slurred over or neglected. The great majority 
of words in which the protonic syllable is not 
initial have two pretonic syllables. In such 
words the protonic is directly between the 
tonic and the secondary accent. The fact of 
its being before the strong tonic accent must 
have had an effect at least as great as that 
caused by its being just after the weaker sec- 
ondary accent. Thus, it is the conjoined effect 
of the two that causes the fall; not, as has 
been heretofore claimed, the influence of the 
secondary accent alone. When we have more 

24 Mr. Darmesteter in his Grammaire Historique calls the 


non-initial protonic syllable the “‘ counter-final;’’ vol. i, p. 85, 
248. 


a5 Cf. Meyer-Liibke, /ta/. Gr., 2127. 
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than two pretonic syllables, the fall of the pro- 
tonic vowel is just as regular, while there is at 
least a tendency for the preceding syllable to 
remain. Granted the secondary accent is in- 
itial, this seems6 to indicate that the stronger 
influence is that of the principal accent. 

If then our reasoning is correct ; 

1. The secondary accent is initial, save in 
composita easily recognizable as such ; 

2. The protonic vowel falls at least as much 
on account of its proximity to the tonic ac- 
cent as because of its proximity to the 
secondary accent. 

The second pretonic syllable, being next 
after the secondary accent, should probably 
show signs of weakening, but since it is sepa- 
rated from the tonic accent, it need have no 
such absolute tendency to fall as that which 
the protonic exhibits. Since even the protonic 
is preserved as ¢ when surrounded by con- 
sonants demanding a supporting vowel, cer- 
tainly as much should be expected of the 
second pretonic. This helps to explain the 
completeness with which Schwan’s law seems 
to cover the examples, for when the second 
pretonic vowel is followed by two consonants, 
e is required as a supporting vowel. It so 
happens that in a majority of cases the original 
vowel is ¢ or 7, and the supporting vowel seems 
to Schwan to be the original vowel retained 
because it is ‘‘long by position,’’ and hence 
the accent rests upon it. 

I have not spoken of the words which can 
only be considered as having three pretonic 
syllables, if we count a hiatus vowel as making 
a separate syllable. If we accept the theory 
of initial accentuation, the hiatus vowel in 
these words in no way affects, of course, the 
position of the secondary accent. It has, 
however, been long since definitely settled 
that in the development of French words this 
hiatus vowel does not count asasyllable. All 
these words, therefore, are excluded from our 
consideration. 

In order to simplify my statement, I have 
heretofore deferred a general citation of words, 
so that they may all be considered together. 
From the list that follows I have excluded 


26 I thus limit my statement because the fall of the pro- 
tonic in such words might be explained by analogy to the far 
greater number of words with only twe pretonic syllables. 





learned or loan words, and compounds having 
in French a simpler form exactly correspond- 
ing to the original of compound;27 for ex- 
ample, remouliner; cf. moulin. Excepting 
such words, the list contains all I have col- 
lected. 


1. Words in which the second pretonic syllable 
does not disappear, and which, therefore, in- 
clude all that might seem to favor binary 
accent, 


*Exaequaculare—égailler, *matricularium— 

marréglier. 
If we reject the anaptiptic # in these words, 
the a and 7 are really the protonic syllables in 
each case; and even apart from this, the a, 
being the vowel most capable of resistence, 
would be expected to remain as a@ or é, while 
the ¢v of the second word requires a support- 
ing vowel. 

*Crudalitatem—cruauté, *ligaminarium—lie- 

mier (Old Fr.), paraveredum—palafreid2® or 
palefreid. 
The a in these words remains, as is to be 
expected. Paraveredus should perhaps be 
excluded, since the only two other cases of /r 
representing vr are initial, and this may indi- 
cate that the word developed in two parts. 
The form palafreid, however, would contradict 
this supposition. 

*Ministerialem—menestral, *ministerarium 
menestrier. 

Here -s¢ requires the supporting ¢. 

Impératorem—empereor. 

Here is a word, and the only one, which 
seems to clash with our law. There would be 
no phonetic difficulties in *empreor. The 
word in its nominative form imperator, em- 
perere troubled Mr. Darmesteter,29 from its 
retention of the protonic, the e in question. 
The explanation, however, is very simple. 
Imperatorem seemed to the popular mind— 
and probably correctly—as much a compound 
of in as, for example, impedicare, and so the 
accent was imperatérem, and the é¢ remained. 


2. Words in which the second pretonic syllable 
ts lost. 
27 For these, see the appendix, 
28 Cf. Kérting, Worterduch, 5887. 


29 /.c., p. 149: “Semperere . . . . est une véritable ano- 


malie,”’ 
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*Dominicellum—dameisel. 
This word must be excluded, since the Folk- 
Latin form was domnus, 7 falling between m-n; 


the compound would naturally be built on the. 


popular form. This explains the presence of 
the ¢e in dameisel, the mm requiring a support- 
ing vowel. 

Pitiditatem—puteé,3° nitiditatem—neteé,3¢ 


*arboriscellum—arbroissel, *nidificare—nicher, 


*planiturosum—plantureux,3: *auctoricare—ot- 
tieiier.3? 
3. Words compounded with prepositions. 

This list includes only those compounded 
forms which have not the simplex as an inde- 
pendent word in French. In every case the 
development indicates that the secondary ac- 
cent was on the first syllable of the last mem- 
ber. 

*Allecticare—allecher,*apprivitiare--apprivoi- 
ser, *asstditare—assetter, *attitulare(?)—atteler 
*delabulare — délabrer, *exfundulare — effon- 
drer, *expandicare—épancher, *expiliciare— 
épucer, *expiventare—é€paventer, *exradicare 
—esraichier, impédicare—empécher, intami- 
nare—entamer, *imprimutuare — emprunter, 
interrogare—enterver, recuperare—recouvrer, 
reprobicare—reprocher, ad mént(em) habére 
amentevoir.33 
4. Words conforming to the accent law but 

furnishing only negative evidence, since 

they are explicable by analogy: 

*Aureleanensis—Orlenois, (cf. Orléans), *Vi- 
gilantivus—Veillantif, (cf. veiller), *expilicare 
—é€plucher (cf. expilticat),34 *peditictilare—pé- 
tiller (cf. pediticulat), *movitinare—mutinerss 
(cf. movitinat), *sollicitare—soucier (cf. solli- 
citat), joculatorem—jogleor (cf. nom. joglere), 
predicatorem—précheur (cf. précher), semina- 

3o For the seeming exception to Darmesteter’s Law, cf, 
Darmes., 7. ¢., p. 150. 

31 The # in this word presents a violation of Darmesteter’s 
Law that indicates it is half-learned. 


32 This word seems to indicate that the second pretonic 
fell before the protonic. This last then remains as a support- 
ing vowel. Mr. Darmesteter, 7. c., p. 153, explains the word 
from a third pers. sing. auctoricat, but there is no sufficient 
reason for the accent in this form to rest on the penult, 


33 Cited because the parts do not develop as if they were 
separate words. 


34 Where the é, being protonic, falls. 


35 For the w#, cf, mutin. 





torem—semeur (cf. semer), medicamentum,— 

megement, *medicaticium, megeis, *medica- 

trissam,—megerisse (cf. meges). 

5. Words that throw no light on the question, 
but offer no opposition to initial accentua- 
tion. 

Cénquisitionem—cuisencson, *gravamentare 
—guermenter, *invélituare—envelopper, ori- 
pélargum—orpres, aedificare—aigier, friictifi- 
care—frotigier, *frigidulosum—frileux. 

The last word, in spite of its irregularity, 
would point to initial accent were it not that 
we should write it */rigdulosum (cf. dominicel- 
lum, supra, col. 359, 1. 1, and so it has only two 
pretonic syllables. 


Our discussion thus far has included only 
words with three pretonic syllables. What of 
those that have more? I have found only five 
such words, and they are worthless as test 
words: 

*Apparictilare—appareiller (cf. pareil), *ped- 
itictlare—pétiller (cf. 3rd person sing.),*exped- 
tictlare—épouiller (cf. 3rd person sing.), *ex- 
aequaciilare—égailler (cf. 3rd person sing.), 
*excollubricare—escolorgier (cf. 3rd person 
sing.). 

We have now completed the list of words 
that bear on the question and find that the law 
fits all cases arising under it. But, after all, 
its main feature, initial accent, was announced 
by Mr. Meyer-Liibke several years ago. Yet 
it is since then that Darmesteter’s grammar, 
positing binary accent, appeared, and that 
Schwan, in the second edition of his grammar, 
reasserted his theory. In view of this, and 
especially as none of the evidence in the 
matter had been given, I have deemed this 
examination of the question justifiable. If it 
has confirmed one of the theories already an- 
nounced, I am glad that such is the case rather 
than to add a new theory to the list already 


too large. 
E. C. ARMSTRONG. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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In this second volume of essays Pellissier 
considers the work of Alfred de Vigny, the 
Younger Dumas, Taine, Zola, J. H. Rosny, 
Marcel Prévost, Abel Hermant, Paul Bourget, 
Paul Hervieu, Jules Lemaitre, Loti and Ana- 
tole France. The scope of his treatment 
varies from a discussion of the author as re- 
presented in his entire writings (de Vigny, 
Dumas, Rosny, Hermant, France) to the re- 
view of his latest productions (Zola, Prévost, 
Bourget). De Vigny, whom we did not ex- 
pect to find among contemporary authors, 
appears here on account of his alleged rela- 
tions to the symbolist school, while Taine 
receives a passing mention in connection 
with his standards of literary criticism. 

Of the genuine contemporaries Rosny, who 
supports the plots of his books with erudition 
furnished by the natural sciences, Prévost, 
who attained temporary notoriety by his argu- 
ment against the ‘‘ Americanizing’”’ of French 
manners, or morals (Demi-Vierges), Her- 
mant, whilom disciple of Zola, now in revolt 
and a psychologist, or anatomist of the mental 
attributes of man; and Hervieu,whose sketches 
of fashionable society have extended his repu- 
tation beyond local limits, are still to be 
classed among the second or even third-rate 
writers, and as such possess few attractions 
for foreigners. France and Lemaitre may be 
more rightfully studied as critics; but it is in 
their capacity as novelists that they are re- 
viewed here, Lemaitre in his story /es Rois— 
partly ‘‘ philosophical ’’ and partly idyllic, and 
interesting principally for the way it reflects 
the personality of its author—France, under 
the plea he himself presents, that ‘‘ criticism 
is a kind of novel-writing, since every novel 
is an autobiography.’’ Pellissier’s remarks 
on this eclectic wit (‘‘ delicious sophist’’ he 
terms him) are among the keenest and most 
judicious of the collection. They form also 
one of its longest chapters. 

There remain, after these deductions, four 
authors, the most prominent, the most widely 
read at home and abroad, Dumas /ji/s, Zola, 
Bourget and Loti. The first of these and the 
oldest in years, Dumas has recently published 
an essay on the status of the modern family,and 
this paper occasions Pellissier’s study of Du- 
mas’ attitude towards the family in his dramas. 
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When Dumas first appealed to the suffrages 
of a Parisian audience, he had already made 
his choice of subject and decided on the 
tendency of his life-work. Hehad determined 
to bring before his nation in the most effective 
way, appealing both to the ear and eye, the 
unnatural pass to which the laws governing 
the relations of the family among its members 
had brought that nation, or rather the society 
of the nation. Since these laws deviated from 
the laws of nature, and were no longer based 
on the foundations of justice, he would devote 
all his energies to their modification, and to a 
warfare with the conventionalities which sup- 
ported them. By obtaining their recasting, so 
that they should conform to the natural ties of 
man, he would thus redeem society and insure 
its perpetuity. Consequently, Dumas is not to 
be regarded as a revolutionary agitator, but as 
a prudent conservative. His first plays re- 
vealed his doctrine: Love which continued 
outside of wedlock was vain, contrary to the 
decrees of nature; nor could the courtesan, 
however deep her repentance and pure her 
affection, hope for an honorable union in this 
life, to the detriment of the family (4a Dame 
aux camélias). The same reasoning under 
somewhat different circumstances—the wo- 
man being older, having been once married 
and seeking to fortify her new respectability 
with another marriage—obtains in /e Demi- 
Monde. 

Later, the other side of the question is 
brought forward, and the young girl who has 
erred through ignorance or deceit may re- 
deem herself, and take her place among the 
matrons of the land (des Jdées de Mme Au- 
bray, Denise). Even the wife, who hides for 
the child’s sake a sin antecedent to her mar- 
riage, may receive a full pardon from a just 
husband (Monsieur Alphonse). But the pun- 
ishment of the adulterer of either sex is swift 
and sure (la Femme de Claude, la Princesse 
Georges, Etrangere,Francillon). Finally,the 
father’s duty towards his illegitimate offspring 
is emphatically proclaimed (de Fi/s nature/?). 

Any one familiar with French social preju- 
dices, with the laws governing the responsi- 
bilities of unmarried parents—where all the 
burdens are thrown upon the women—and 
with the traditions of the French drama (most 
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important of all in the present case), will 
understand what a task Dumas set for himself. 
Pellissier sees in this long struggle, lasting a 
whole generation, the desire of the dra- 
matist to defend the interest of society: 


**le seul intérét qui le préoccupe, c’est 1l’in- 
térét supérieur de la société, et comme la 
société a pour base la famille, c’est au reléve- 
ment de l’esprit familial qu’il a partout et tou- 
jours travaillé’’ (p. 93). 


But we are inclined to differ somewhat from 
our critic, and find back of this desire some- 
thing more personal, more intimate. Dumas’ 
own position as regards society, the mutual 
relations of his parents, the Bohemian circle 
outside of social barriers in which his youth 
was passed, the impression made upon his 
mind by the fate of Marie Duplessis (Margue- 
rite Gautier), are not these the determining 
motives for his unremitting assaults on human 
conventionalities, where they had grown away 
from nature? Another man in the same situ- 
ation would very likely have become an enemy 
of society. But Dumas is a logician above 
everything, and also an observer. He could, 
being comfortable in material things (for very 
few nihilists are financially at ease), separate 
himself from his theme. Thus enabled to see 
both sides of the question, he can argue pa- 
tiently for the modification of social statutes 
and opinions. Therefore, he is not a destroyer 
of the present social status, but a reformer of 
it. That he now thinks the family in a disinte- 
grating state, and looks forward to its ultimate 
blending with humanity may, perhaps, be 
placed to the credit of socialistic theories, 
though I rather suspect it is mainly due to the 
changes wrought in French society by the 
invasion of Anglo-Saxon conceptions of family 
relations. 

Dumas defends society as he would have it. 
Zola is indifferent to it, posing neither as its 
detractor nor advocator, but as a delineator of 
its latter-day passions. Pellissier, in dealing 
with this writer, considers only 4a Débacle and 
le Docteur Pascal. But since the latter had 
been heralded by the novelist as the crowning 
volume of his work, and in fact closed the 
long series of the Rougon-Macquart, it may 
very well be taken as an epitome of the whole. 
Pellissier naturally looks upon it in this light, 


and welcomes the opportunity of discussing 
Zola’s proposition underlying the series: the 
influence of heredity on the different members 
of the same family group. It is now nearly 
a quarter of a century since Zola formulated 
this law for his work, and though the ideas on 
which it was based have become somewhat 
trite, have reached the state of accepted be- 
liefs and are assigned to their place in the 
general mass of human conceptions, yet the 
Rougon-Macquart family has continued to de- 
velop almost wholly along these novel (to 1870) 
lines. To be sure, Pellissier finds little trouble 
in tracing the influence of other opinions on 
the leading one. From the position of a pas- 
sionless positivist that death is the end of 
existence, Zola has advanced to the state of 
an inquirer into the meaning of life, looking 
beyond the fact, dwelling on the mystery. 
Pascal is at times a disciple of occultism 
even. 

Still the typical positivist, personified by this 
uncertain physician, overcomes the mystic, 
typified by his ward, by initiating her into the 
details of her family history—a conversion 
not at all plausible to the reader. It seems 
rather like begging the entire question. And 
it is possible that Zola himself is conscious of 
of his sleight-of-hand victory, for in Ze Docteur 
Pascal he brings forward more definitely and 
persistently than ever before his theory of 
the good, the moral good, attained by the 
mere continuity of physical life. Can it be 
that the supreme good of the Rougon-Mac- 
quart series is life? Life not in its living, but 
in its transmission, the mere succession of 
generations, son following on father? This is 
the lesson of Ze Docteur Pascal. By the trans- 
mission of life, the most decided positivist is 
made comparatively immortal, coexistent with 
the earth and the animals it breeds. And in 
this creation of new lives, this propagation of 
the species, virtue and vice are reconciled. 

My attention was first drawn to this new 
conception of the novelist’s by the concluding 
chapters of Germinal. The hope which there 
appears, the hope of the ultimate triumph of 
the right, through the progression of humanity, 
stood out in distinct colors when contrasted to 
the moral that sinis death of 7Assommoir 
and Nana. After Germinal the original doc- 
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trine was taken up again by Za Terre and /a 
Béte humaine. With 2’ Argent, however, the 
dogma of worldly immortality reappears, is 
transmitted to Ja Débacle and applied to the 
regeneration of a people, and, finally, is ex- 
panded into a Zolaesque code of ethics in Je 
Docteur Pascal. It is the great man of the 
family,who would naturally affirm most strong- 
ly the first idea of the series, that qualifies it 
and undermines it with this phantom of a con- 
tinued life beyond the grave, but on the earth: 
an earthly life the result of earthly affection: 

This position is not positivism, as we under- 
stand it, yet it cannot be considered as in it- 
self alien to Zola’s belief in heredity. His 
preface to Ja Fortune des Rougon dated July 
st, 1871 is his manifesto : 

‘Je veux expliquer comment une famille 

se comporte dans une société en s’épa- 
nouissant . . Je t4cherai de trouver et de 
suivre, en résolyant la double question des 
tempéraments et des milieux, le fil qui conduit 
mathématiquement d’un homme 4a un autre 
homme...” 
The last creation is, however, to be an excep- 
tion to the rule, and Pascal is to study his 
family traits, as though he were not of it. 
The source of Zola’s inspiration is evident. 
Heisatrue discipleof Taine. He desired, like 
his master, to apply to man the undeviating 
rules of nature, ‘‘mathématiquement’’ as he 
says. And he adhered to this, in the main, 
most uncompromisingly. Even after Germi- 
nal, in /’Ceuvre, where the opportunity to 
anticipate the leading principle of Ze Docteur 
Pascal presented itself, he resisted the temp- 
tation, and closed the volume with ‘‘allons 
travailler,’”’ as the panacea for right and 
wrong. 

More recently he broadens his view. The 
legacy of life is essential to the fact of hered- 
ity. Therefore the transmission of life is the 
chief duty of man—provided he allows the de- 
sirability of continued human existence—and 
also the ethics of the Rougon-Macquart, just 
as the law of temperaments and environment 
was its psychology. The bearing of this doc- 
trine on practical morality is direct, and the 
consequence somewhat startling. Forit would 
place the vicious and the virtuous on the same 
plane, and would justify them both by their 
success in propagating their kind. Thus con- 





duct and character are effectually removed 
from the field of moral science. Still,we must 
endeavor to read between the lines in this 
matter, and release our novelist from the strict 
application of his doctrine. For it is quite 
possible that he really intends to uphold the 
evolutionist theory of evil, and look for the 
gradual disappearance of wrong, worn away 
by the continuation of life through countless 
generations. 

But, as the facts stand, Zola is guilty in his 
crowning volume of a persistent self-contradic- 
tion. He choses to consider men as animals 
merely—indeed the dumb beast is our elder 
brother—and allows no difference between 
man and the other forms of animal life. In 
other words, he neglects the peculiarities of 
the species, its sympathies, prejudices, man- 
ners, ideals. He sets his best man and best 
woman in the midst of an organized society, 
and makes them live like isolated savages on 
a desert island. They violate the principle of 
the family, as Dumas would claim, and in ne- 
glecting the formal observance of human 
customs (or the requirements of nature her- 
self?) they are ostracised, ruined, starved out. 
And all this, not for the sake of principle, be- 
cause they believe marriage is contrary to the 
interest of mankind, but from indolence, ne- 
glect, ‘‘innocence,’”’ perhaps Zola would say. 
It is this stripping man of the usual, ordinary 
attributes of the species that leads some to 
condemn Zola’s whole program as the reverse 
of ‘“‘natural’’ and ‘‘scientific.’”’ He takes a 
general law of nature, and applies it without 
reservations -or modifications to the most ex- 
ceptional, independent type known in nature. 
But is there anything in the world pure, un- 
modified? Light even comes to us through a 
medium. 

From Zola to Bourget is not a long step. 
Both are naturalists, followers of Taine, posi- 
tivists. Only Bourget is a mental naturalist 
usually, while Zola is generally a physical one. 
One of Bourget’s recent books (Cosmopolis) 
rather approaches Zola’s standpoint of view, 
and analyzes the influence of heredity on 
personages that are typical each of its nation. 
It is a refined, international Pot Bouille—with 
all deference to Bourget. 

Still with the greater number of Bourget’s 
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characters the study of individual emotions 
and experiences predominates. The dissec- 
tion of the minds of his heroes and heroines 
is his chief occupation; and the motives 
which actuate them the object of his re- 
searches. In the earlier novels this was the 
end of the story. But the later ones are yield- 
ing to the new tendency of converting their 
sinners, and do not close until they are safely 
within the fold of the church. One of the 
books that Pellissier reviews (7erre promise) 
is slightly more complicated, and chooses for 
its plot one of Dumas’ favorite problems—the 
claims of the natural child on its father. 

The question, which naturally arises in re- 
gard to Bourget’s new view, is how deep this 
religious sentiment goes, how fruitful from the 
spiritual standpoint are these conversions. All 
the evidence at hand would indicate a literary 
fad, rather than a heart-felt longing. The 
persual of Bourget’s novels tends not to edi- 
fication. He puts before usa picture of sin, 
analyzing the desires and thoughts of his 
characters, who are actuated mainly by sen- 
sual emotions. When these emotions are 
exhausted, when the sinners are thoroughly 
disillusioned with the world and bored with 
life, then the novelist varies their monotony by 
opening to them the portals of the church. 
That the sinners are comparatively youthful 
when converted is no merit at all, since they 
have lived fast and run through all the physi- 
cal sensations possible. 

Pellissier sees in this twofold direction of 
Bourget’s more recent stories the working of 
a tender heart upon a scientific mind. Pos- 


sibly there may also be in it the echo of the | 


humanitarianism which was proclaimed by 
the Russian novelists, or even the inevitable 
reaction against the creeds of positivism and 
naturalism. And possibly also it may come 
from Bourget himself, and represent a genuine 
belief on his part in the efficacy of righteous- 
ness and faith. Le Crime d’amour proclaimed 
the redemption of sinners through pity, while 
le Disciple showed a convert by reason. It 
may be that a future volume (7erre promise 
contains one original, unstained believer) will 
take up this question of man’s relations to his 
fellowmen and his Creator, and by the process 
of analysis disclose to us the workings of a 
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pure and upright soul, bent on the evangeli- 
zation of the family and society. A champion 
of the Church militant would not be an un- 
welcome character in a pyschological novel. 

Bourget is an observer, a student of man out- 
side of himself. Loti is also an observer, but 
an observer who is mainly concerned with his 
own emotions. Like Bourget and Zola he isa 
naturalist in his methods. Unlike them he 
shares in the sentiments he portrays, lives 
the life of his characters, breathes into them, 
whatever their condition and station, his own 
aspirations and his own terrors. For Loti 
knows the meaning of terror—this is the 
theme of Pellissier’s review—and that terror 
is the one ever present with humanity, the 
terror of death. It is, perhaps, this overwhelm- 
ing sense of the transitoriness of all things 
which makes Loti the writer that he is, indeed 
makes him a writer at all, as Pellissier would 
claim. For besides his marvelous aptitude 
for reflecting the outside world, the lines and 
hues of nature and art, to a degree of accuracy 
which can hardly be surpassed by the devices 
of photographic art itself, he has the faculty 
of casting around these reproductions of facts 
a shade of melancholy, of retrospect and 
foreboding, which never fails to react on the 
pulse of his reader, however common and 
ordinary reason and science may deem the 
theme. I only wonder that Loti has not been 
enrolled by force among the symbolists, so 
great is the twofold impression of fact and 
yearning that his words create. 

What is the burden of this sceptic’s song ? 
The truism that we die while living, that every 
fleeting moment bears something of ourselves 
away, and every departure of friend or ac- 
quaintance, every removal of abode, destroys 
a certain portion of our personality. This we 
all know and accept more or less consciously, 
looking forward to a life beyond, eternally 
complete. Notso with Loti. He knows, be- 
lieves nothing beyond the grave. For him 
death is oblivion, the vital spirit a part of the 
ambient air into which it vanishes. From 
such a destiny he shrinks—for he is no stoic— 
with sickening dread. It would be less pain- 
ful to him to allow a compromise, to favor the 
fancies of occultism or take refuge in the sur- 
vival of the species, trusting to the laws of 
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heredity for some slight existence through the 
coming generations. But he rejects all these 
comforts. He refuses to believe what he can- 
not see. The passing moments, the seasons 
gliding by, the day life of summer insects, 
the longer existence of the larger animals, all 
remind him that his end comes soon (/e Livre 
de la Pitié et de la Mort). For they all are a 
part of him through his contact with them. 

To save what he can of himself from de- 
struction (Pellissier’s argument), Loti turns in 
desperation to literature. And what he con- 
signs of himself to the more enduring sub- 
stance of books he considers, at least for a 
time, as rescued from annihilation. Here is 
the key to Loti’s writings. They are autobio- 
graphies, in fact if not in name, descriptions 
of the different phases of the author’s career 
the places he has visited, the people he has 
met, the joys and sorrows he has occasioned 
or shared. Even his dreams are not disre- 
garded in this category of emotions. Through 
all the changes of such a varied existence, 
tinging all these pictures of phenomena and 
art, runs the stream of his great, absorbing 
pity, pity for the brute beasts which die under 
his eyes, pity for Sylvestre and Gaud and 
Aziyadé, pity for springtime and autumn, pity 
above all for himself. He pities humanity, he 
suffers at the thought of humanity’s earthly 
goal, but he pities and suffers obstinately, re- 
fusing succor. He adheres to facts. He im- 
parts to facts symbols for this life. He denies 
to them symbols for a life beyond. By this 
constancy to his belief in the annihilation of 
the soul, in the similarity of man and beast, 
Loti remains today almost the only prominent 
defender of positivism and naturalism in 
literature. Even Dumas, who in the succes- 
sive plays of his theatre did not swerve from 
the formula he had adopted at the outset, has 
doubts of his future state, and admits, indeed 
hopes, that some day ‘he may be restored to 
that father, from whom it has been his lasting 
regret that he was separated (‘‘ Epitre’’ at the 
head of /es Trois Mousquetaires). 

It would be rather difficult to draw a gen- 
eral moral from this new collection of Pellis- 
sier’s, or even to conjecture from a study of 
these four leading writers what tendencies are 
to characterize the literature of the immediate 





future. They all belong to the past. Their 
inspiration came from that wave of scientific 
investigation and deduction which submerged 
Europe during the reign of the Third Napol- 
eon. That wave—so much their writings and 
indecisions teach—has now spent its force. It 
will apparently bear no other author to honor 
and renown, and as yet it has had no follower. 
The fluctuations of the later writers, Rosny, 
Hermant, Lemaitre, France (to cite only from 
Pellissier), their seekings for something new, 
or their eclecticism and opportunism, amply 
prove that no new ideas have come to arouse 
the sleeping forces of literature. When the 
ideas do come there will be no seeking, no 
hesitations, no quackery. Fads will have had 
their day. And poets will sing, dramatists 
plan, novelists portray as the consensus of 
human opinion compels them. 
F. M. WARREN. 

Adelbert College. 





OLD FRENCH TEXTS. 


L’ Espurgatoire Seint Patriz of Marie de 
France. An Old-French Poem of the 
twelfth century, published with an Intro- 
duction and a Study of the language of the 
author. Dissertation presented to the Board 
of University Studies of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, by THomMas ATKIN- 
SON JENKINS. Philadelphia: Press of Alfred 
J. Ferris, 1894. 8vo, pp. vi, 151. 

WITH comparative rapidity the little band of 

widely scattered students of Romance philol- 

ogy in America are coming to cherish a feeling 
of esprit de corps, are beginning to recognize 
that there exists in this country something of 

a fellowship of kindred minds into which may 

be welcomed with cordiality younger aspirants 

for the honors and (can we say ?) emoluments 
of a department of University activity pecul- 
iarly remote from the practical applications 
of daily life. Into such a fellowship, by the 
present well-chosen, well-conceived, and well- 
executed piece of work, Dr. Jenkins (who will 
not resent being classed among the younger 
scholars, since his ‘‘ Vita’’ informs us that he 
was born in 1868) has shown good and suffi- 
cient reason to be welcomed. Nor is the free- 
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masonry of such a recognition to be limited 
by local bounds, inasmuchvas his dissertation 
has already received the credit of thorough- 
going and appreciative criticism abroad, at 
the hands of Dr. Warnke of Coburg, than 
whom no one perhaps more competent to 
treat the subject could have spoken (Liffera- 
turblatt, March 1895, cols. 82-88). Indeed, 
Dr. Warnke’s interest in the Zspurgatoire 
Seint Patriz rests on no less solid a foundation 
than his intention to bring out an edition of it, 
for which he has already constituted the text. 
His review accordingly presents a detailed 
and judicious criticism of Dr. Jenkins’s text. 
As it is difficult, however, to say the last 
word on details so numerous, I find that I 
have a small quota of criticisms or emenda- 
tions to add to the careful list furnished by 
Dr. Warnke. 

Absolute consistency in the application of 
any given principles of text constitution being 
not easily possible, it is not to be wondered at 
that Dr. Jenkins should have occasionally 
lapsed in this regard. Having set for himself, 
e.g., the purpose of restoring the older forms 
of declension wherever this can be done with- 
out violence to rime or rhythm, the editor 
has changed nom. pl. A/usurs to plusur in ll. 
83, 93, but not in Il. 62, 65, 69, 145, 169, etc.— 
On p. 36, 1. 8, and again pp. 45, 46, we are 
told that -ou¢, -ouent answer to -abat, -abant, 
and that -oéz¢ occurs only once (1018), yet 
ll. 1213, £214 we find escrioient, dolusoient 
changed to escrioént dolusoént, and |. 1271 
montoient to muntoént. At 1. 115 pouent be- 
comes poeent, at 2110 poent becomes pucent ; 
l. 1139 estot appears as esfoet, 1. 1243 estuet. 

By way of emendation, I should be tempted 
to read, ll. 309, 310, Puis li dist gu’iluec ert 
entree Del Purgatoire e [la] trouee; \l. 865, 
866, I should punctuate, A da porte sein vus 
merruns, U entrastes hors vus mettruns, and 
so Il. 1371, 1372; 1. 2006, dele comma; |. 2223, 
read si li bailla (=si la Hi bailla); |. 2287 read 
i ai for jo ai (MS. has iai). This emendation 
is so obvious that Warnke’s 7 a is doubtless 
only a misprint. (Of Warnke’s other emenda- 
tions it may be said that they commend them- 
selves, perhaps without exception.)—On p. 47, 
last line, the editor implies the correction of 
obscurs to obscur in |. 676 (pointed out by 





Warnke), and uses the form odscur to illus- 
trate a point, but without noting the change 
in his errata.—On p. 48, § 9 the term ‘gerun- 
dive’ is used for ‘gerund.’ (In the French 
translation of vol. ii of Meyer-Liibke’s Gram- 
mattk the word gérondif is used indifferently 
for ‘ gerund’ and ‘ gerundive.’) 

The printing of O. Fr. texts is not yet sub- 
ject to fixed canons, yet Romanz (1. 3) witha 
capital, gries, apres, chies, espes, etc., with- 
out an accent, and the fem. past participles 
(guardées, escunsées, etc.) with accent, con- 
travene prevailing usage.—On p. 50 it is stated 
that ‘‘ez (in) loses its syllabic value after ¢ 
(et).”” This, however, hardly makes it desir- 
able to prin¢ en for e en, as in 1. 461 (and else- 
where as indicated) Em feiines, en oraisuns ; 
or if this device be resorted to, then the com- 
ma should at least be omitted. 

Of traces of inexperience the work of Dr. 
Jenkins shows exceedingly few ; yet to set up 
and defend the existence of a word (reance) un- 
known elsewhere in the literature and inadmis- 
sible here, while the MS. reading is perfectly 
simple and acceptable (Que jetté fuissent hors 
@’ erance |, 202), may well be laid to this charge. 
This is the noble boldness that yields later to 
a sage discretion. It here stands out in some- 
what startling contrast to the uniformly care- 
ful, scholarly and promising qualities of this 
youthful, yet well equipped doctor of philoso- 
phy. 

H. A. Topp. 
Columbia College. 





LES DECADENTS. 


A propos du livre de M. A. Leunr, Difficult 
Modern French, 8vo, pp. 164. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1894. 


Le livre de M. Leune ne saurait porter un 
meilleur titre que celui qui luia été donné par 
son auteur, et les professeurs en quéte de 
Frangais difficile lui sauront un gré infini des 
peines qu’il a prises. On pourrait peut-étre 
lui chercher querelle au sujet de la derniére 
phrase de sa trés intéressante préface que 
quelques esprits grincheux ou obtus pour- 
raient s’obstiner 4 trouver obscure ou trop 
quintessenciée; mais, ceux-la se peuvent négli- 
ger, et ceux-ci y trouveront l’occasion d’exer- 
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cer d’une fagon plus particuliérement aigué 
(suivant l’expression de |’auteur) leur faculté 
de compréhension. Les notes fournies par M- 
Leune sont généralement suffisantes et trés 
claires. Le travail typographique est presque 
parfait ; nous avons cependant relevé a la page 
164 une faute qu’on ne rencontrera certaine- 
ment plus dans la deuxiéme édition: ‘‘strophes 
consécutifs’’ pour ‘‘strophes consécutives.’’ 
Quoique M. Leune nous prie de 


‘“ne voir dans ce travail ni la manifestation de 
théories littéraires quelconques...... .. ni 
méme une tentative de classement d’ceuvres 
toutes célébres,’’ 


nous avons, a tort ou 4 raison, l’impression 
qu’il a (ce en quoi nous ne nous reconnais- 
sons pas le droit de le bl4mer) une faiblesse 
pour les ‘‘ Décadents ’’—et, puisque 1l’occa- 
sion s’en présente, pourquoi ne pas dire un 
mot de ces nouveaux venus dans l|’aréne lit- 
téraire. 

Cette école, qui s’appelle aussi ‘‘Symboliste”’ 
quand elle ne s’intitule pas ‘‘ Instrumentiste ”’ 
ou ‘*Romane,’’ se compose d’écrivains qui 
tantédt s’entre-déchirent, tantét s’entre-flagor- 
nent, mais qui se reconnaissent tous a un 
trait commun: Il’obscurité. Ce sont ce que 
M. Catulle Mendés appelle, non sans malice, 
des ‘‘ auteurs difficiles.”’ 


‘*Cette obscurité,’’ dit M. René Doumic, 
‘*vient de plusieurs causes, mais elle vient 
d’abord de ce que ces auteurs ne savent pas 
clairement ce qu’ils veulent dire ; et elle vient 
ensuite de ce qu’ils ne savent pas leur langue. 
Ils se sont proposé de réformer notre versifica- 
tion ou tout au moins d’en modifier le mé- 
canisme; et en cela ils n’ont point tort. Mais 
le principe d’od ils partent est un principe 
faux. Comme |’école de Gautier et celle des 
Parnassiens qui en est issue s’étaient proposé 
d’appliquer a4 la poésie les procédés des arts 
plastiques, ils essaient d’y introduire les pro- 
cédés de la musique. Ils dépouillent les mots 
de leur sens et les vident de leur contenu in- 
tellectuel pour ne s’attacher qu’a la sonorité 
des syllabes. On ne gagne rien a vouloir ainsi 
transposer les modes d’expression de chaque 
art, et A leur demander des effets qu’il n’est 
pas de leur essence de produire.” 


Un opuscule ‘‘Traité du Verbe,”’ avec ‘‘Avant 
Dire’’ de M. Stéphane Mallarmé, nous apprend 
quelles sont les lois qui régissent ou doivent 
régir les écrivains de la nouvelle école. 
D’aprés cette brochure, la voyelle A est noire 


et correspond a l’orgue qui exprime le doute 
et la monotonie; E est blanc et correspond a 
la harpe qui exprime la sérénité; I est bleu et 
correspond au violon qui exprime la passion, 
la priére; O est rouge et correspond 4a la 
trompette qui exprime la gloire, l’ovation; 
U est jaune et correspond 4 l’ingénuité, au 
sourire. Le malheur dans tout ceci, c’est que 
les décisions de l’auteur du ‘‘Traité du Verbe”’ 
étant purement arbitraires, il s’en est suivi 
que certains écrivains ont refusé d’adopter ses 
théories. C’est ainsi que M. Arthur Rimbaud 
prétend que lalettre Uest verte. J’avoue pour 
ma part n’y voir aucun inconvénient et je 
tombe d’accord avec M. Jules Lemaitre quand 
il dit qu’il lui parait également possible qu’elle 
soit: ‘‘ bleue, blanche, violette et méme couleur 
de hanneton ou de fraise écrasée.’? Que si 
nous suivons maintenant M. Mallarmé jusque 
dans ses ceuvres pour voir comment le grand 
prétre de cette nouvelle église s’y est pris 
pour mettre ses idées en pratique, nous en 
arrivons 4 conclure qu’il est impossible au 
commun des mortels (et je n’aurai pas la 
cruauté de le classer dans cette catégorie) de 
voir comment s’accordent la théorie et la 
pratique. La seule conclusion qui se présente 
a l’esprit c’est que cet auteur a écrit des choses 
auprés desquelles les hiéroglyphes qui se 
trouvent sur les pyramides d’Egypte sont aussi 
limpides que l’eau d’une pure fontaine. Dans 
le sonnet qui suit, M. Mallarmé, afin de rendre 
la ‘‘révolution littéraire’’ plus compléte, a 
renoncé a la ponctuation. 

M’introduire dans ton histoire 

C’est en héros effarouché 

S’il a du talent nu touché 

Quelque gazon de territoire 


A des glaciers attentatoire 

Je ne sais le naif péché 

Que tu n’auras pas empéché 

De rire trés haut sa victoire 

Dis si je ne suis pas joyeux 

Tonnerre et rubis aux moyeux 

De voir en |’air que ce feu troue 

Avec des royaumes épars 

Comme mourir pourpre la roue 

Du seul vespéral de mes chars. 
Comprenez-vous? Moi, pas. Et ce qu’ilya 
d’amusant c’est que M. Mallarmé prétend 
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procéder d’Edgar A. Poe; mais il ne voit pas 
que la pensée du poéte américain est toujours 
facile A saisir, tandis que la sienne..... 
lisez plutét ‘‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune.”’ 

Une des plus grandes difficultés qui se pré- 
sentent a l’esprit du critique, c’est la classifica- 
tion de ces jeunes auteurs. Beaucoup d’entre 
eux qui s’étaient lancés dans la littérature 
sous la banniére de la nouvelle école ont 
renoncé au ‘‘ Décadisme,’’ a son débraillé, a 
ses pompes et a ses ceuvres. Quelques-uns 
ont abandonné |’église pour fonder une chap- 
elle, d’autres se sont ralliés au bon sens. 
Paul Verlaine, que les ‘‘Jeunes”’ prisaient 
tant, a montré dans ‘“ Sagesse’”’ qu’il est fort 
capable d’écrire de bonne et saine poésie. 
Rien n’est aussi instructif que de comparer les 
‘* Poémes Saturniens,’’ les ‘‘ Fétes galantes’”’ 
ou les ‘‘Romances sans paroles’’ avec ses 
plus récentes ceuvres. 

Poemes Saturniens. 
La lune plaquait ses teintes de zinc 
Par angles obtus ; 
Des bouts de fumée en forme de cinq 
Sortaient drus et noirs des hauts toits pointus. 


Le ciel était gris. La bise pleurait 
Ainsi qu’un basson. 
Au loin un matou frileux et discret 
Miaulait d’étrange et gréle facgon. 
Moi, j’allais révant du divin Platon 
Et de Phidias, 
Et de Salamine et de Marathon, 
Sous 1’ceil clignotant des bleus becs de gaz. 


Sagesse. 


L’Ame antique était rude et vaine 
Et ne voyait dans la Couleur 

Que l’acuité de la peine 

Ou |’étonnement du malheur. 


L’art, sa figure la plus claire, 
Traduit ce double sentiment 

Par deux grands types de la Mére 
En proie au supréme tourment. 


C’est la vieille reine de Troie: 
Tous ses fils sont morts par le fer. 
Alors ce deuil brutal aboie 

Et glapit au bord de la mer. 

Et c’est Niobé qui s’effare 

Et garde fixement des yeux 





Sur les dalles de pierre rare 
Ses enfants tués par les dieux. 


La douleur chrétienne est immen 
Elle, comme le cceur humain, 
Elle souffre, puis elle pense, 

Et calme poursuit son chemin. 
Elle est debout sur le Calvaire 
Pleine de larmes et sans cris. 
C’est également une mére, 

Mais quelle mére de quel fils! 


Elle participe au Supplice 
Qui sauve toute nation, 
Attendrissant le sacrifice 
Par sa vaste compassion. 


Et comme tous sont les fils d’elle, 
Sur le monde et sur sa langueur 
Toute la charité ruisselle 

Des sept blessures de son cceur. 


Par les extraits ci-dessus on peut voir que 
dans les ‘‘ Poémes Saturniens’’ la pensée de 
M. Verlaine demeure presque insaisissable, 
que les figures qu’il y emploie sont fausses ou 
ampoulées et que si l’on cherche 4 les analyser 
on n’y trouve que contradictions et fausse 
recherche. Il n’en va pas de méme dans 
*‘Sagesse.”’ L’écrivain a ici obéi 4 son in- 
spiration sans viser a la préciosité ou a ‘‘l’im- 
pressionnisme’’ et nous nous trouvons en 
présence d’une ceuvre réellement belle. II 
serait impossible dans un article aussi court 
que celui-ci de faire un examen complet de 
tous ceux qui ont été et sont restés ‘‘Dé- 
cadents.’’ Nous ne pouvons, par exemple, 
parler de Meceterlinck dont M. le docteur Max 
Nordau a dit, dans son livre intitulé Dégén- 
érescence que ‘‘son dialogue donne un tableau 
clinique des plus fidéles d’un incurable cré- 
tinisme.”’ 

Il nous faudrait aussi parler de ceux, heu- 
reusement fort nombreux, que les ‘‘nouveaux’”’ 
appellent des ‘‘lacheurs” et des “Judas,” 
parce qu’ils ont consenti 4 écrire en Frangais 
intelligible; l’espace ne .nous le permet pas. 
Nourrissons-nous donc de l’espoir que le nom- 
bre de ces ‘‘traitres’’ augmentera de jour en 
jour, que beaucoup de ces écrivains qui sont 
doués d’un véritable talent cesseront d’étre, 
selon l’expression de Renan, ‘‘des enfants qzi 
se sucent le pouce,”’ et qu’ils reviendront aux 
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saines traditions de la langue. La littérature 
ésotérique peut étre de mode chez les peuples 
ov les écrivains passent leur temps a ne rien 
dire, ou a dire des riens; elle ne le sera jamais 
au pays de France, cette terre classique du bon 
sens et de la logique. Les bizarreries des 
‘*Décadents’”’ ne sont du reste pas pour nous 
surprendre; les mémes fautes, les mémes 
absurdités se retrouvent au commencement 
du dix-septiéme siécle. Le mauvais goft 
triomphait alors, mais il n’a fait que préparer 
la voie a la plus forte littérature que le monde 
ait jamais connue. Les mots ne sont que les 
vétements dont s’enveloppent les idées et, 
quoique disent ou fassent les ‘‘ Symbolo-instru- 
mento-romano-décadents,”’ ils ne feront croire 
a personne que telle lettre est de telle couleur 
et représente tel instrument, tandis que telle 
autre nuance et tel autre son s’incarnent dans 
tel autre signe de l’alphabet. __La vieille max- 
ime, ‘‘ce qui n’est pas clair n’est pas francais” 
reste et restera inébranlée et inébranlable. 
Sans nul doute la fin du dix-neuviéme siécle 
verra la ‘‘ banqueroute’”’ des ‘‘ Décadents.”’ 


On a cru intéressant de joindre a cet article 
une nomenclature des principaux auteurs dé- 
cadents et de leurs ceuvres: 

STEPHANE MALLARME: “Vers et 
Prose;”’ ‘‘ Villiers de l’Isle-Adam;”’ ‘‘Le Ten 
O’clock de M. Whistler;’’ ‘‘ Vathek, de Beck- 
ford, avec Avant-Dire et Préface;’’ ‘‘ La Musi- 
que et les Lettres ”’ (1895). 

PAUL VERLAINE: “Poémes Saturniens,’’ 
3¢ édit.; ‘‘La Bonne Chanson,”’ 2¢ édit.; ‘‘Fétes 
Galantes,’’ 3¢ édit.; ‘‘Romances Sans Paroles,”’ 
3¢ édit.; ‘‘Sagesse,’’ 3¢ édit.; ‘‘Jadis et Nag- 
uére,”’ 2¢ édit; ‘‘Amour,”’ 2¢ édit; ‘‘Bonheur;”’ 
‘*Parallélement,’’ 2¢ édit; ‘‘ Chansons Pour 
Elle;”’ “ ere Intimes ; ’’ ‘‘ Odes en Son 
Honneur ;”’ *‘ Elégies,’’ ‘‘ Dans les Limbes ; ”’ 
‘‘ Dédicaces ;’’ ‘‘ Epigrammes. 

ProsE :—‘' Les Poétes Maudits;’’ ‘‘ Louise 
Leclercq ,’’ ‘‘Mémoires d’un Veuf;”’ ‘ Mes 
H6dpitaux;”’ ‘‘Vingt-sept Biographies de poétes 
et littérateurs publiées dans les Hommes d’au- 


jourd hui,;’’ ‘‘Mes Prisons;’’ ‘ Quinze Jours 
en Hollande,”’ avec portrait (tirage sur japon). 
THEATRE :—‘‘ Les Uns et les Autres,’’ com- 


édie en un acte, en vers. 
JULES LAFARGUE: ‘‘Les Complaintes;”’ 
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‘*Imitation de Notre-Dame 4 la Lune;”’ ‘“‘Mor- 
alités légendaires’’ (en prose). 

ARTHUR RIMBAUD: “Les Illuminations,” 
avec une préface de P. Verlaine. 

JEAN MOREAS: “Le Pélerin passionné;”’ 
‘*Eriphyle ;”’ ‘‘ Cantilénes.”’ 

SAR PELADAN: ‘“ Babylone.” 

BERNARD LAZARE:‘‘Médaillons;”’ ‘‘Ceux 
d’aujourd'hui;’’ ‘‘ Ceux de Demain.’”’ 

ANDRE GIDE: “ Orgueil.” 

COMTE DE LAUTREAMONT: ‘Chants 
de Maldoror.”’ 

ERNEST RAYNAUD: 
Faune;”’ ‘‘ Le Bocage.’’ 

FERNAND CLERGET: “Les Tourmentes.”’ 

JEAN JULLIEN: “La Vie sans lutte;”’ 
“L’échéance.”’ 

LAURENT TAILHADE: ‘Au pays du 
Mufle.”’ 

ADOLPHE RETTE: “ Thulé des Brumes;”’ 
“L’Archipel en fleurs.”’ 

PAUL VEROLA: “Les Baisers morts;”’ 
‘* Horizons.”" 

F. A. CAZALS: “‘ Iconographie de Laurent 
Tailhade,”’ etc. 


‘‘Les Cornes du 


Voici maintenant une liste presque compléte 
des revues dans lesquelles paraissent la plupart 
des ceuvres nouvelles des ‘‘ Décadents :’’ 

Le Mercure de France; 

L’Ermitage ; 

La Plume (organe de P. Verlaine) ; 

L’ Art social ; 

L’Idée libre ; 

La Revue Blanche; 

Les Ecrits pour 1’Art; 

La jeune Belgique (Bruxelles, organe de 
Meeterlinck) ; 

Le Réveil; 

Les Mystiques; 

L’ Art littéraire; 

Les Isolés; 

Les Essais d’Art libre; 

Il va sans dire que beaucoup de ces publica- 
tions n’ont qu’une durée trés éphémére, et au 
moment od j’écris il est fort possible que quel- 
ques-unes d’entre elles aient disparu. ‘‘La 
Plume”’ cependant, quien est 4 sa septiéme 
année, semble devoir résister. 

C. FONTAINE. 
Central High School, Washington City. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHAUCER'S House of Fame AND BOC- 
CACCIO’S Amorosa Visione. 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTES. 


Srrs:—In one of his helpful notes upon 
Chaucer (Anglia, xiv, p. 233), Koeppel re- 
marks :— 


‘* Boccaccio’s Amorosa Visione ist von den 
Chaucer-forschern bisher nicht beachtet wor- 
den. Der gelehrte autor hat in dieser dichtung 
seine belesenheit in so reizloser weise zur 
geltung gebracht, dass man sich nach den 
leidlichen ersten gesangen bald versucht fiihlt, 
das buch welches deren fiinfzig zahlt, aus der 
hand zu legen.’’. 


Undoubtedly, if the poem is read contin- 
uously, this judgment seems justified. Yet 
here and there attractive bits of description 
and narration relieve the otherwise dreary and 
labored allegory, and we need not suppose 
Chaucer had recourse to the poem only with 
an eye to practical profit. 

It was once suggested, of course absurdly, 
that Chaucer lacked the patience to read 
books through, and that what he borrowed is 
generally to be discovered in the first few 
pages of his originals. At first sight this 
might seem true in the present case—it might 
appear that for Chaucer as for Koeppel the 
poem was lacking in interest—for the parallel 
passages to the Parlement of Foules and the 
House of Fame which are instanced by Koep- 
pelare all in the first sixcantos. But Chaucer’s 
indebtedness did not end here. Throughout 
in many ways (barring the element of humor 
which Chaucer loved at all times but which 
Boccaccio abstained from in his verse), the 
poets, to use an old phrase, “favor” one 
another,—moreover, there seems to be suf- 
ficient evidence of direct indebtedness to 
show that Chaucer used the remainder of the 
poem as well as the first six cantos. 

Koeppel’s parallels (reference is here made 
only to the House of Fame) identify in a very 


_ interesting way, the Lady Fame of Chaucer 


with Boccaccio’s Gloria del popol mondano 
and show that both poems speak of Virgil, 
Lucan, Ovid, and Statius, and in much the 
same fashion. In conclusion Koeppel says: 


‘‘Das sind die falle, welche mir dafiir zu 





sprechen scheinen dass Chaucer auch die 
‘Amorosa Visione’ mit aufmerksamkeit ge- 
lesen hat. Stofflich beriihrt sich Boccaccio 
im weiteren verlauf seiner dichtung noch sehr 
haufig mit Chaucer, ohne dass wir jedoch, bei 
dem reichlichen fliessen anderer quellen, an- 
lass haben, in seinen versen Chaucer’s vorbild 
zu suchen.” 

One of the features of similarity is the 
citation of stock examples in history and 
mythology of loving maidens left foriorn. 
These, with their stories told at various lengths, 
take up a good part of the Visione; in Chau- 
cer they are used to illustrate the fact that 
/Eneas was not alone in his ‘‘ greet trespas,”’ 
and all but two, (Demophon and Phillis, and 
Theseus and Adriane) are dismissed in a line 
or so. It is of course natural to refer such a 
list at once, as Skeat, for example, does (notes 
on Il. 388-426) to Ovid’s Heroides, but in so 
doing, it is possible to bea bit hasty. If the 
reader is sufficiently interested to inquire why 


‘ Chaucer gave twenty-one lines to the story of 


Theseus, Phedra and Ariadne, while dismissing 
the others so briefly ; if, in consequence, he 
tries to divine the reason for Chaucer’s special 
interest by comparing him with Ovid (Z. x), 
it will be matter of surprise to find that Ovid 
does not mention Phedra at all either in the 
Heroides, or, what is more, in the Wefamor- 
phoses. The same difficulty holds with regard 
to the story as told again by Chaucer and so 
charmingly in the Legend of Good Women. 
The question of Phedra’s connection with 
the legend seems to be an obscure one, and 
need not be touched upon here; the chief point 
is where did Chaucer find his version of the 
story, as it is also of interest to inquire where 
he obtained such precise information with re- 
gard to Phillis’s having hanged herself ‘right 
by the hals ’’ when in Ovid this mode of death 
is only suggested in a picturesque way as one 
of several she pondered her choice of while 
lamenting her departed lover. Weare tempted 
at once to conclude that Chaucer kept his Boc- 
caccio open beside his Ovid—but not the De 
Claris Mulieribus, as one might think, for 
these two heroines, Phillis and Ariadne, are 
not there treated, certainly at least not in 
Donato’s translation. Since Lounsbury points 


1 Delle Donne Famose . .. . traduzione di M. Donato 
degli Albanzani di Casentino, Bologna, 1881. 
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out (ii, 232) that Chaucer by mistake makes 
Phillis the daughter of Lycurgus owing to 
a heading ‘‘De Phyllida Lycurgi filia’’ in 
the De Genealogia Deorum (xi, 25), it is there 
presumably that we should look for the story. 
This work is unfortunately not at hand, but 
in any case it would be of more immediate in- 
terest in connection with the Legend of Good 
Women, the following parallel would certainly 
seem to show that the story as given in the 
House of Fame may be at once referred to 
the inspiration of the Amorosa Visione. 
Boccaccio (cap. xxii) tells it as follows :— 


Io che andava avanti riguardando 
Vidi quiri Teseo nel Laberinto 
Al Minotauro pauroso andando 
Ma poiché quel con ingegno ebbe vinto, 
Che gli diede Arianna, quindi uscire 
Lui vedev’ io di gioia dipinto ; 
Al quale appresso Arianna venire, 
E con lei Fedra salir nel suo legno 
E quindi forte a suo poter fuggire. 
Nel quale avendo gia l’animo pregno 
Del piacer di Arianna, /ez /asciare 
Vedea dormendo, e girsene al suo regno. 
Gridando desta la vedeva stare 
E lui chiamava piangendo, e so/e/ta 
Sopr’un diserto scoglio in mezzo al mare: 
Oimé, dicendo, deh, perché s’affretta 
Si di fuggir tua nave? Abbi pietate 
Di me ingannata, lassa, giovinetta. 
Segando se ne gia l’onde salate 
Con Fedra quegli, e Fedra si tenea 
Per vera sposa per la sua biltate. 


The general correspondence in manner and 
method to Chaucer’s rendering would be suf- 
ficiently marked to attract attention, even if 
there were not so distinct a parallel as that 
between the passages in italics and the follow- 
ing (7. F. 415-420). 


‘For after this, within a whyle 
He lefte hir slepinge in an yle, 
Deserte alone, right in the se, 
And stal away, and leet hir be; 
And took hir suster Phedra tho 
With him, and gan to shippe go.’’ 


Chaucer’s treatment of the story of De- 
mophon and Phillis likewise in general method 
suggests Boccaccio’s, even though unlike Boc- 





caccio he specifies the method of her death. 
The likeness is in fact more than a general 
one. It is Boccaccio (cap. xxv) not Chaucer 
who summarises Ovid with his: 


‘*ricordandoli ancora 
Quant’ ella e le sue cosa tutto pronte 
Al suo servigio furono,”’ 

for it is this, her ministry, upon which Ovid 
dwells, and Ovid’s single reference to De- 
mophon’s perjured lips (1. 31 f.) 
jura, fides ubi nunc, commissaque dextera 

dextrae 
quique erat in falso plurimus ore deus, 
does not so much seem the original of Chau- 
cer’s (389, 395 f.) 


‘* How he forswar him ful falsly. .. . 
.... hehad do hir swich untrouthe 
Lo! was not this a wo and routhe?”’ 


as Boccaccio’s 
‘com’ ora 

A lei fallita la promessa fede 

Per troppo amor dolor greve I’accora.’’ 

Apart from these correspondences it seems 
worthy of remark in how similar a way in both 
poems the story of Aeneas and Dido is intro- 
duced and dwelt upon save, that Chaucer 
treats it at greater length. Even here sugges- 
tions of direct indebtedness are not lacking, 
although Chaucer avers (Il. 311 ff.) 

‘*In swiche wordes gan to pleyne 

Dido of hir grete peyne, 

As we mette redely ; 

Non other auctour alegge I.” 

This is an amusing assertion considering 
Chaucer’s general reticence concerning Boc- 
caccio, and the fact that the lines 321 ff., 

‘*O, that your love, ne your bonde 

That ye have sworn with your right honde, 

Ne my cruel death’, quod she, 

May holde you still heer with me!” 
is Virgil literally (1. 307 f.) 
nec te noster amor, nec te data dextera quon- 

dam 
nec moritura tenet crudeli funere Dido. 

It is Boccaccio not Virgil, that we have in 
Dido’s prayer for pity as well as in her plea 
that she is guiltless of injury towards him. 
Chaucer says (Il. 315-18, etc.) 
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**Allas!”’ quod she, ‘‘ my swete herte, 

Have pitee on my sorwes smerte, 

And slee ne not! go noght away! ... 

O, haveth of my death pitee! 

Ywis, my dere herte, ye 

Knowen ful wel that never yit. 

As fer-forth as I hadde wit, 

Agilte [I] ow in thoght ne deed. 

O, have ye men suich goodliheed 

In speche, and never a deel of trouthe?...’’ 
which corresponds to Boccaccio (cap. xxviii): 


‘*Oimé, Enea, or che t’aveva io fatto 
Che fuggendo disii il mio morire? 

Non é questo servar tra noi quel patto 
Che tui mi promettesti; or m’é palese 
L’inganno c’hai coperto con falso atto. 

Deh, non fuggir, se l’esser mi cortese 
Forse non vogli, vincati pietate 
Almen de tuoi.”’ 

That Chaucer and Boccaccio differ from 
Virgil in giving the appeal of Dido this turn 
will appear if we glance at the only passage 
of corresponding import in the Zneid (Il. 317 
si bene quid de te merui fuit aut tibi quicquam 
dulce meum, miserere domus labentes et 

istam, 
oro, siquis adhuc precibus Iccus, exue mentem. 

Apart from these cases, in which Chaucer 
has used the same material to the same pur- 
pose, others no doubt might be, and in time 
will be, pointed out where he has simply 
availed himself of a poetic suggestion. We 
may close with an example of this, which 
readily offers itself. When the eagle tells 
Chaucer to what a vast height they have 
soared, he makes reference to Icarus (I. 919): 


‘*Ne eek the wrecche Dedalus, 

Ne his child, nice Icarus. 

That fleighe so highe that the hete 

His winges malt, and he fel wete 

In-mid the see, and ther he dreynte, 

For whom was maked moch compleynte.’’ 
Put beside this Boccaccio (cap. xxxv):— 

Appresso vedi que’ che con sottile 

Magisterio del padre usci volando 

Del Laberinto, che tenendo vile 
Miseramente cid, ch’ammaestrando 

Il padre gli avea detto, per volare 

Troppo alto, in git le sue reti spennando 
Ora si cala, e appresso affogare 

Pid 1a il vedi ne’ salati liti: 

The mere fact of common reference to Icarus 
means of course nothing, but the similarity in 
character and method, in style and gen- 
eral dimensions, is unmistakeable. It is in 
brief passages like this that Boccaccio now 
and then succeeds—giving us a graphic pic- 
ture in miniature and in simple words almost 
as successfully as Chaucer. But unfortunately 
he restrains his native humor. The austere 
seriousness of Petrarch and Dante made it 





seem to him unfitting in verse. 

Chaucer’s mythology was_ probably Boc- 
caccio’s. If this is true and Chaucer owed to 
Boccaccio the fuller form of stories in the 
Legend of Good Women and elsewhere, the 
world may be just a shade less unforgiving to- 
wards Petrarch for having drawn Boccaccio 
away from his true calling as a fabulist and 
maker of exquisite prose in the mother-tongue, 
to become the Lempriére of his time in a 
Latin said to be not faultless and certainly 
without meaning or message for the latter 


day. 
C. G. CHILD. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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INDIANA PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


To THE EpITors oF Mop. LANG. NorEs: 

Sirs:—The Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Indiana Philological Society was held in Indi- 
anapolis, on May 24th and 25th, 1895. As on 
previous occasions, the first session was de- 
voted to the discussion of pedagogical topics, 
the second to the reading of more or less 
technical papers. The Modern Languages 
were this time represented by two papers 
only! ‘* Art in the Faerie Queen,”’ by Miss M. 
E. Lewis of Coates College; and ‘‘A Few 
Passages in Goethe’s Faust,’’ by your corres- 

ondent. A third paper, on ‘‘The Epigram,”’ 

y J. H. Howard of Indiana University, reached 
somewhat into our domain, in so far as the 
speaker dealt largely with Lessing’s views on 
the subject. The numerous contributions per- 
taining to Classical Philology were mostly the 
result of careful work. Altogether, however, 
the usual mistake was made: an overcrowded 
program was gone through hastily, little or no 
allowance being made for discussions or for 
personal intercourse. A genuine and sound in- 
terest was taken in the pedagogical part of 
the meeting. The subjects discussed were: 
‘Literal vs. Idiomatic Translations,’’ intro- 
duced by J. S. Johnson of De Pauw University; 
and ‘‘ Language Preparation for Admission to 
Indiana Colleges : What should be demanded 
and how may this be secured?”’ On motion of 
your correspondent, it was resolved that the 
Indiana Philological Society appoint a com- 
mittee of five members, one from each of the 
five departments represented, who shall act as 
the organ of the Society during the following 
year. It shall be their duty to investigate the 
condition of affairs in regard to language in- 
struction in Indiana, to make suggestions 
for the improvement of the same, to confer 
with educational authorities and organizations, 
and to try in every way to bring about some 
concerted action throughout the state in the 
direction of improvement. 

GustTAF E. KARSTEN. 


Indiana University. 
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